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Arnolfini and his wife, 1484. (National Gallery, London) 


(Courtesy of The Bettmann Archive, New York) 


























PERSONALIST ESTHETICS AND THE 
REALISM OF VAN EYCK 


N ANTIQUITY the Romans marked off 

a part of the sky in which to study 
portents of the future. An artist, in com- 
posing a picture, similarly sets off a part 
of space, his templum, and creates some- 
thing “sacred.” This mysterious quality, 
the esthetic “sacred,” emanates from the 
work as from a person, and that paint- 
ing, like a person whose roots descend 
deep in nature and spirit, will manifest 
a complex unity. 

Painting, accordingly, may have a pro- 
digiously complex evocative quality, for 
in the esthetic “sacred” other forms of 
the “sacred” may be contained. The fa- 
mous portrait of the Arnolfini in the 
National Gallery in London! is a superb 
example of such complexity and unity. 
Within it are found the conjugal “sa- 
cred,” the glorification of the Flemish 
bourgeoisie, a sense of the mystery of 
existence, and a certain religious tran- 
scendence. 

Each of these themes is susceptible of 
still further analysis. The hidden wis- 
dom of the Arnolfini, their philosophic 
truth, is made up of a type of assent to 
life and a satisfaction in doing what 
ought to be done without extreme joy 
or sadness, but resolutely. This feeling 
has its peculiar nuance in the husband, 
for whom meditation shapes experience, 
and is slightly different in the young 
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woman, whose resolve seems to allow 
the coexistence of a gentle, childish guile 
together with a consciousness of her bur- 
den and the protection owed to her. The 
husband and the entire picture are se- 
rious, and terribly so; the only slight 
touch of humor, barely perceptible, is 
at the corner of Giovanna’s eyes, a half 
smile. 


As for religious transcendence, it is ap- 
parent in the ritual gesture of the bene- 
diction of the pater familias. He is the 
celebrant of an almost liturgical office. 
According to Catholic doctrine, the be- 
trothed are the ministers of the sacra- 
ment which binds them; and according 
to a universal psychology the man has 
usually the formal initiative in marriage 
proceedings. Since Gratian’s decree in 
the twelfth century, it is the exchange 
of vows which juridically determines the 
marriage of Christians; and since we are 
in a time prior to the Council of Trent, 
the presence of a priest is not required 
for a validity of the exchange of vows. 
In this light the painting of Van Eyck 
is a sort of religious memento,? much 
more solemn and meaningful than the 
customary contemporary photograph of 
the married couple on the outside steps 
of the church, since it presents the act 
of their union before God: Giovanni has 
just uttered the sacramental words, his 
hand raised, and he holds his wife’s hand 
in conformity with prescribed ritual.% 
The inscription Johannes de Eyck fuit 
hic seems to indicate that the painter 
was one of the official witnesses. 


The re-formation of space character- 
izes all painting, regardless of school or 
epoch. It is the first “sacred” esthetic 
approach to the templum with whatever 
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other “sacred’”’ transformations may oc- 
cur. To consider a painting as a colored 
spot, a unified field, an organism of lines 
and colors which of themselves confer 
autonomously an esthetic value, is to 
consider a painting in minimum terms. 
Painting rarely is reduced to a sensatum 
nec cogitans nec cogitabile. It appears 
to be in the painting misleadingly called 
abstract art, non-representational art, 
which might perhaps be more accurate- 
ly described as mineral art. Even then, 
such painting imparts to its colors more 
objectivity, vital or mental, than one 
suspects. The Arnolfini portrait, at any 
rate, is a good example of a painting in 
which there can be no mistaking an ex- 
treme complexity. As in the majority of 
classical paintings, the following layers 
of meaning can be discerned: 


1. The purely sensual templum of 
lines and colors, viewed as a sim- 
ple bi-dimensional unity; what is 
usually termed a “feast for the 
eyes.” 

2. The “mineral” organism, viewed 
as a relationship of diversified vol- 
umes with elementary three-dimen- 
sional perspectives. It is capable of 
arousing within us a host of im- 
ages and feelings, as do lines and 
colors; but it cannot be consid- 
ered, so to speak, as an almost 
living and almost human center, 
and consequently as a complex of 
objects spreading out through the 
templum. 

3. The prolongation of space out 
from the painting, when the tem- 
plum or the volumetric unity ra- 
diate beyond the limits intention- 
ally. Even the closed interior of 
the Arnolfini, walled and deep- 
ened by the shadows of the ceiling 
and floor, opens through the win- 
dow on the left and through the 
door which we are assumed to 
have entered to witness the scene. 
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4. The almost intelligent organism 


to which we attribute the expres- 
sion of one or more subject-ob- 
jects other than the colored plane 
and the mineral organism. This 
holds true each time a painting 
not only is a subject but has a 
subject; or, more exactly, when it 
represents conscious beings or be- 
ings to whom consciousness is im- 
parted. Thus in the painting 
which we are illustrating, Giovan- 
ni and Giovanna, or even the 
small dog in the foreground, viv- 
ify all the rest and draw to them- 
selves the totality of the work to 
which they give a mental sub- 
stance. 


The private feelings which the 
represented persons are assumed 
to experience: a form of objectiv- 
ity which concerns the interior 
world of the depicted person. Such 
are the reflections of the bride and 
groom on their own individual 
destiny. Their gaze, though not 
veiled, is directed within quite as 
much as in a Rembrandt portrait. 


The spiritual attitude of the per- 
sons as elements of the painting: 
a form of objectivity barely hinted 
at in the Arnolfini. (One can sense 
their familiarity with the room in 
which they find themselves. This 
feeling is more marked for exam- 
ple, in one of the minor figures 
in the Virgin of Chancellor Rolin 
who is leaning over with curiosity 
towards the river and gazes at the 
city through an opening in the 
bridge.) 

The spiritual attitude of the rep- 
resented persons towards other 
persons in the painting. (The 
bride and groom who do not look 
at each other, but sense each oth- 
er’s presence, who touch hands, 
and whose beings are turned to 
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one another only from within.) In 
this category fall the analysis of 
the reciprocity of persons in paint- 
ing; that, therefore, of the individ- 
ualism which denies this reciproci- 
ty; and that of the narcissism 
which bribes its way or destroys 
it. (In the latter case, the person 
may look at himself in a mirror 
or, more subtly, look at himself 
in his surroundings; there is even 
a normal narcissism inherent in 
the principal figures of paintings, 
as in the opulent Virgin of the 
Canon Van der Paele.) 

8. The attitudes given to the figures 
from the point of view of the spec- 
tator. The artist tries to show his 
people from a definite point of 
view. Technically he will have to 
arrange his images so as to obtain, 
for example, relief and composi- 
tion of planes in depth, but he 
will also have to favor one aspect 
of things to the detriment of oth- 
ers, as in Impressionism, or he will 
place in reality aspects it does not 
have, as in Picasso. In the Van 
Eyck painting, the perspective is 
classical and the planes are rigor- 
ously defined: Giovanna is a bit 
behind her husband and there is 
no doubt as to her real height; the 
joined hands seem more spread 
out, the other hands smaller and 
slimmer, though their actual 
length is not modified. Neverthe- 
less in Van Eyck we do see some 
fascinating alterations: an exces- 
sive slant is given to the floor and 
to the rugs, and the size of the 
couple is out of proportion with 
respect to the room. 


9. The feelings which the figures are 
presumed to have with respect to 
an outside spectator of the paint- 
ing. We cannot say that the Ar- 
nolfini are concerned in any way 
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with the spectator, but their little 
dog looks at us boldly, thereby 
opening up the room towards us 
in the same way that the window 
opens it up toward the outside. 
On the contrary, Van Eyck’s Man 
with a Turban inflicts the spec- 
tator with his feeling for the pub- 
lic. In portraits, the open eyes are 
occasionally not centered on the 
spectator but on someone else. 
More frequently, the eyes pene- 
trate, pursue, judge us. They ques- 
tion us, they join us in an apriori 
appreciation, occasionally mock- 
ing, occasionally conspiratorial. 
In brief, when the glance of a per- 
sonage is turned out upon us it 
can be centered, in the intention 
of the painter, upon a specific and 
invisible member of the painting, 
or on any passer-by, or on the pub- 
lic that will view the painting. 


HE APPROACHES to which we have al- 

luded go far beyond the problem of 
spatial structures, but we could not deal 
with the problem without relying upon 
them. We would like to show at this 
point that the genius of Van Eyck is, in 
truth, saturated with apriori exigencies. 
The genius of the artist has organized 
the scene to its smallest details, not with- 
out having modified in the progress of 
the work the attitude of the bride and 
groom and some details in the room, as 
has been disclosed by infra-red ray ex- 
aminations. Yet art does not supplant 
nature, it adds to it. At first, it is true, 
we see only a plausible interior. A rapid 
pictorial inventory shows us people and 
things in a rather innocent way with no 
apparent complicated stylistic notes. Van 
Eyck seems to have painted his friends 
in 1434 in the same way in which he 
might have photographed them some 
Sunday afternoon had he been born in 
our time. But the more one contem- 
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plates the painting, the more one per- 
ceives, as in the architecture of Char- 
tres, deliberate arrangements and _ har- 
monies which at first glance were com- 
pletely overlooked. They are discreet 
and secretive harmonies, but they are 
haunting and enduring as evidence. The 
thesis is not new, but the demonstration 
will be in part, for I do not know that 
the demonstration has been tried from 
this particular point of view. Moreover, 
through this analysis we would like to 
demonstrate the implications of a per- 
sonalist-inspired esthetics. 


The idea of space accepted by the 
painter is our customary one; Le., the 
indifferent receptacle which establishes 
a physical relationship between objects, 
which allows them a free place within 
that space. Its fundamental law is that 
of partes extra partes, the simultaneous 
disposition of impenetrable but mova- 
ble parts. This form of space does not 
have powers of attraction. It is passive; 
its principle is coexistence. These charac- 
teristics are even emphasized in the Ar- 
nolfini portrait; for Van Eyck expresses 
them by exaggerating a certain drifting 
of things in relation to one another: 
space has a sort of disconnecting pow- 
er, indicated by the slight widening to- 
wards the top of the dominant forms 
in the painting, reminiscent of columns 
in a Gothic nave. The play of lights and 
shadows is another indication of the de- 
sire to conform with the usual empiri- 
cal perception. The open window points 
up lighted and darkened areas, but it 
is not the only factor at work. Each ob- 
ject intercepts rays of light and provokes 
a shadow: the right foot of the groom 
is surrounded by multiple haloes, a re- 
sult of the many sources of and obsta- 
cles to light. It would almost be possi- 
ble to calculate in this way the location 
and importance of the undisclosed open- 
ing of the door though which one enters 
the room. The mirror in the background 
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gives additional information on _ this 
point. 

It was almost necessary that this room 
have a lap dog in the shadows. But Van 
Eyck was not content with that. He al- 
ternates nuances, and that implies a 
choice of sites which provoke light in- 
stead of simply reflecting it. The fur- 
nishings and the material could not 
have been so marvelously placed in em- 
pirical reality. Horizontally the opaque- 
ness of Giovanni succeeds to the lumi- 
nous, piercing light from the window 
against a gray background color; then 
the light reappears in the joined hands 
and in the air above them; it becomes 
attenuated again in the back of the train 
of the lady’s robe as well as in the gold 
band on the bed, while the head of the 
young bride and the ensemble of the 
bed symmetrically recover the light from 
the window. This balance, moreover, is 
oblique. The husband’s wooden shoes in 
the left corner are counterpointed by 
the radiance of the bride’s lace head- 
dress, and then of the cerise curtain; 
and the black buckle of the white shoes 
is balanced by Giovanni's sleeves and 
hose, and then the feather duster in the 
background. The lining of the lower 
part of the bride’s mantle is echoed by 
the dazzling whiteness of the joined 
hands in the center and that of the 
chandelier with its one candle paradoxi- 
cally burning on the side nearest the 
window. In addition, there is a similar 
vertical approach which goes from the 
chandelier to the window to the joined 
hands to the mantle and the floor, to 
the gray back of the dog and the bot- 
tom of his mistress’ robe. It would be 
possible to continue to multiply these 
analyses. 


Van Eyck, who painted on a whitish 
background, was drunk with light; he 
knew how to crystallize* or to blur atmos- 
phere to his taste. All things receive 
from him that amount of light or half- 
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light which they can absorb. Equidis- 
tant from extremes, he never dazzles the 
eye nor fully extinguishes light, and he 
deals with colors, forms and background 
with the same mastery. They are per- 
petual echoes. Thus, if we glance from 
left to right, the brown of the window 
shutter and the cupboard is picked up 
again by Giovanni’s hat and fur, then 
by the furniture in the background. 
From foreground to background, these 
brown colors undulate, vary in inten- 
sity, and become dispersed from the fore- 
ground of the parquet to the sculptured 
wainscotting, passing through the legs 
of the husband, the cupboard and the 
window shutters. Only the green of Gio- 
vanna’s robe seems to stand out alone. 
Actually it does not. The outside frame 
of the window is of a tender green which 
is its diluted replica, and the tassel of 
the necklace hanging on the wall is 
equally green. The very wall has green- 
ish tints, and we can thus go through 
a series of values and different satura- 
tions of a constant tonality. Besides, as 
R. Genaille remarked, the material 
evokes the fresh color of the flowery gar- 
den outside. The blonde hair and the 
cornets which keep it in place are re- 
peated in modulated form in the gold 
of the rose belt and in the circles of the 
cuff. The triangular curve of the con- 
verging arms is repeated in the cascaded 
folds of the robe and also in the angle 
formed by the pair of sandals. This type 
of composition, which never departs 
from everyday plausibility but then and 
there ennobles it is really a perpetual 
selection and composition. 


But there is still another division to 
the painting, no longer general, but 
polarized: left and right, man and wom- 
an. Whereas previously alternations dom- 
inated contrasts, now contrasts quietly 
dominate. The axis which starts from 
the chandelier and goes down variously 
lit parts, goes towards the middle of the 
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painting in a living, sinuous line. It os- 
cillates a bit at the height of the mirror, 
then cuts obliquely the rest of the paint- 
ing, as if it realized the separation in 
depth of the bride and groom, and 
avoids, as they do, a mechanical symme- 
try. Quite suddenly, the two silhouettes 
confront each other: the erect head of 
the husband, the withdrawn neck of his 
bride; the bony and pale face of the 
first, the rosy face of the other; the red 
border of one of the cloaks, the lumi- 
nous green of the other; the blackish or- 
naments on the left, the bluish on the 
right; the monumental straw or felt hat 
going upwards and the flat coiffe slop- 
ing down towards the shoulders. But the 
antitheses are moderate, and the ampli- 
tude of the male head makes up for the 
protuberance of the pregnancy. Forms 
are balanced without violence, and all 
objects participate in this equilibrium. 
The empty volume of the corner near 
us balances that quite different one 
found in the area above the bed. The 
string of pearls hung on the wall is in 
careful opposition to the feather duster 
hung higher on the other side of the 
mirror. There is a reflection in the mir- 
ror of the two witnesses of the wedding 
on the threshhold: one is dressed in 
blue, the other in cerise, and around the 
frame of the mirror are two borders 
which are of the same colors. These colors 
reappear on the edge of the stained glass 
of the upper window. Once again duali- 
ty modulates: it appears in the tints of 
the bed and Giovanna’s robe, and this 
modulation seems to insinuate in the al- 
liance of the two tonalities that in the 
home woman is in her domain, and it is 
from her that personality must radiate. 


But the most gripping contrast is not 
in the details; it is in the expression of 
the two faces which seem fixed on some 
invisible point or at least seem to con- 
verge on a region situated slightly be- 
fore and slightly lower than their joined 
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hands: at that point, in fact, which is 
the geometric center of the picture. 
We have already referred in the be- 
ginning to the psychology of the newly 
wedded couple, and we shall return to it. 


Finally, and above all, a third form 
of organization is discernible which is 
no longer the general blending of lights, 
lines, tints, colors, no longer the repar- 
tition of material or psychic zones, of 
the right and left part of the rectangular 
templum, but rather the knotting of all 
things to a center as if to a sun. The 
center of the painting is a feast both 
for the eyes and for the spirit: the small 
rectangle outlined by the unadorned 
flesh of two joined hands. Symbol of 
vows, these slightly spread out hands, 
one holding and showing the palm of 
the other, are the raison d'etre of the 
painting. For them, spatial relations no 
longer express the coexistence or the dis- 
connectedness of things, but rather the 
solidarity of persons, thanks to a deci- 
sion. The heart of the painting, the only 
visible part of these two persons, are 
their overlapping hands. There is the 
power of contract, the solid bond, 
free, self-willed, proper to man. The 
strength which is found in the calm com- 
plicity of the hands, however, comes 
from elsewhere: it is in the head of the 
groom, in his right arm raised for the 
definitive vow, while the bride presses 
the material of her robe to discreetly 
designate and protect the infant in her 
womb. One center alone, a single deter- 
mination, and nevertheless a hierarchy 
which starts with Adam and which gives 
an immediate meaning to all of sur- 
rounding nature. 


For this nature too is organized and 
arranged. It is arranged in a secondary 
center in the convex mirror of the back- 
ground where the entire scene is re- 
flected. One could even say that the 
mirror radiates itself in a luminous 
sphere enclosed by the chandelier, the 
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two heads, the two arms, and that this 
sphere is suspended in the pictorial 
prism of the room. The message of the 
conjugal will now discloses its secret, 
which goes beyond the couple and child. 
All the matter which the painter and 
his models seemed so respectful of is 
but a servant of the spirit. These Flem- 
ish silk merchants own wealth, fashion 
it, make it obey socially, compel it to 
enter into their homes and there accum- 
ulate. But their Weltanschaung is not 
material but moral. It exalts man and 
his conquests under the eyes of God: 
that is why even in volumetric terms 
the couple is all-important in the paint- 
ing. The gravity of the sentiment stems 
from the fact that man directs his ac- 
tion, fashions his destiny, masters his 
surroundings. One word alone adequate- 
ly describes this spirit: responsibility. 
The sense of responsibility is concrete 
and willed. It is solitary, for bride and 
groom rely upon each other and God. 
They do without their families and 
stand in strict intimacy. They are too 
well off to be heroic, yet they have a 
tranquil courage that transforms spon- 
taneity into order. There are all sorts 
of examples of this responsibility. Each 
kingdom, human, animal, vegetable, ma- 
terial, is represented here. Everything has 
become artefactum. There is nothing left 
of dominant inferiority, except the preg- 
nancy, which seems to witness the hiera- 
tic gesture of the husband. This last 
contrast calls for a last harmony between 
a will which disciplines life and a life 
which seeks to affect the will. It should 
be noted, too, that the menial aspects 
of life are not ignored but relegated to 
the periphery: there are found the shoes 
and other household objects. This inte- 
rior is a microcosm, as R. Genaille cor- 
rectly points out. In it, symbols show the 
substance and function of beings, hard- 
ly ever ornament or convention, as in 
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Gothic emblems or even in the neo- 
Platonism of the Renaissance. The illu- 
sions are natural: the sum is in the 
units, it can be deduced. Thus what 
characterizes Van Eyck is the suppres- 
sion of external emblems and the emer- 
gence of existential symbols.‘ 

Reality alone seems to remain. But as 
we pointed out at the beginning of this 
analysis it becomes all one with the per- 
sonal vision. That is why empirical space 
initially accepted by the painter is, in 
the progress of the work, ceaselessly re- 
worked and reformed. It is no longer 
the field of coexistences but more accu- 
rately that of mental exigencies. It is 
filled with objects assembled in a cer- 
tain order. Emptiness is tolerated only 
if compressed and mastered by the will. 
Space is dominated and utilized without 
letting anything that it contains escape; 
it is closed, made symmetrical, bound 
on every side by meanings. Space is no 
longer indifferent but centripetal, cen- 
tered into two organized regions, that 
of the joined hands and that of the con- 
vex mirror. As a consequence, the rep- 
resented unity is finally expressed in a 
double tri-dimensional system, in the 
same way that previously the unity was 
expressed in the duality of the couple 
or even in the elementary alternation of 
color masses. 

In empirical reality, space loses its 
theoretical indifference to lines of heavi- 
ness. Van Eyck accepts this preliminary 
condition. He does not depict an As- 
sumption of the Virgin. But he reforms 
weight too. If his bourgeois have their 
feet firmly on the ground, attention is 
centered not there but at their mid- 
point, and concentrates on the trapeze 
formed by the chest and arms of the two 
figures. The vertical widening, whose 
function we have previously noted, 
serves here to lighten and to counteract 
the pull of gravity. 
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We have said nothing of movement, 
and there are commentators who claim 
there is none in Van Eyck. Charles de 
Tolnay maintains that the figures of 
Van Eyck are as if congealed and crys- 
tallized. It would be more accurate to 
say that their movements are in con- 
formity with a feeling of certitude, sta- 
bility and faithfulness that the artist 
wishes to stress. The painting suggests 
several movements: the wedding vow 
suggests a movement of the arm, which 
in turn determines, as a final cause, oth- 
er movements. The raised right arm 
commands pressure on the left arm, 
which gently leads the bride forward; 
and Giovanna’s assent seems to suggest 
a step forward or one about to be taken. 
These are not the only suggested mo- 
tions. Giovanni, gently drawing his wife 
towards the forefront of a common path 
seems to stop on this path and to draw 
back his head. Giovanna bends her head 
to one side, raises and holds up the fold 
of her mantle. Rich in tendencies but 
stripped of all human passions or mys- 
tic trances, the painting depicts, in terms 
of the celebrated definition, “movements, 
or arrested movements, about to be.” 


The notion of time involved also de- 
serves comment. All paintings immobt- 
lize time and each one does it different- 
ly. In the Arnolfini portrait time is 
stopped but the decision has just been 
made and the future can bring with it 
no surprise. We seem to be at midday, 
as far as one can judge, when the sun 
seems destined never to set. The novel- 
ty of the future will not modify the de- 
cision. Some unforeseeable events alone 
might disturb a virile perspicacity; and 
that may account for the nuance of a 
question in Giovanni's glance. But the 
wonder of the groom seems above all to 
be the result of his new state; he knows 
his life is changing and he looks at his 
past and his future. His wife seems only 
to think of the present, and the little 
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thought she has of the future is con- 
nected with the present. There is thus 
the contraction of time, an accumulated 
time. And yet one which leaves no stig- 
mata on the body as in Rembrandt. We 
know only that these two persons have 
white hands: they have not labored in 
the fields, nor known hard work. 


The reform of time in the painting 
offers a curious contrast. A child is ex- 
pected: there and then a parental antici- 
pation lies in the conjugal feeling. By 
contrast, the memory of the engagement 
is simply abolished. A slightly droll effort 
is required to imagine the two young 
people in love; we have to strip them 
of all their solemnity and give back to 
the lanky Giovanni his sly vivacity and 
impertinence. Today it is covered up by 
the event. 

The time of assent is a time of syn- 
thesis that eliminates previous structures 
and simplifies ultimate directions. In 
this respect the structures of time are 
less omnipresent than those of exten- 
sion. If there is a feeling of eternity in 
the painting it is more in the marriage 
contract than in the sacrament. Doubt- 
lessly religious and tied to a Christian 
mystery, it is symbolic, not mystic. De 
Tolnay believes that Van Eyck views 
earth as a paradise, and justly points 
out how prosaic realities become radiant 
in his work. But this is so in a way that 
is neither feverish nor exalted. Time has 
a content, and the role of the painter 
has been to fix this content in allowing 
the hidden perfection of things to shine 
through them. The moment is like a 
ripe fruit which will not fall. It does 
not have the ecstatic violence that crosses 
a Byzantine mosaic nor does it express 
the appealing anguish of decomposition 
which penetrates Botticelli’s Primavera; 
much less does it emanate the sentiment 
of indefinite recurrence of the young 
beggar of Murillo. 
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es CONCLUDING it would be well 

to discuss some possible misunder- 
standings. It is dangerous to meditate 
on a work of art. Critics have frequent- 
ly been swept away by their own elo- 
quence, and not infrequently assign 
gratuitous intentions to artists or ignore 
their actual intent. Yet it does not seem 
to us that we have fallen into grave er- 
ror in these pages. We may have made 
mistakes here and there but there is an 
abundance which is not chance. Wheth- 
er out of personal taste or intent, Van 
Eyck has achieved a remarkably compli- 
cated equilibrium which cannot simply 
be accounted for by autonomous line 
and color. 


The analysis we have made in no way 
pretends to explain genius or to reveal 
the formula of a masterpiece. It would 
not be difficult to point out the complex 
structural organization of a mediocre 
painting. The counterpoint of lines, 
forms and symmetries is not unknown 
to uninspired artists. The beauty of the 
painting keeps its secret. We have only 
dissected a corpse, or studied a signa- 
ture. Why was the organization of Jan 
Van Eyck so admirable? A compass will 
never reveal to us this enigma, and all 
esthetic judgment is in part intuition, 
since all art has something unique 
about it. 

What then is the use of analysis? It 
can at least demonstrate one important 
truth, that even among those painters 
who seem closest to empirical reality 
there is reform of space and time. The 
Arnolfini portrait shows us in particular 
that spatial particles and matter en- 
closed by space and time submit docile- 
ly to the exigencies of a central theme. 
We spoke of the “sacred” character of 
artistic space. It manifests itself in a 
transformation of all the elements of ex- 
tension, all of which are immediately 
animated by the theme which gives them 
meaning and value. Quite the reverse of 
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what happens to organisms in nature, 
unity is here equally present in all parts. 
In the intention of the artist nothing 
eludes this transfiguration. Art not only 
requires that the work be one, but that 
the unity be totally visible, even if the 
composition includes subdivisions and 
changes of gradation.® 


In terms of representation, it is pos- 
sible that the artist does not intend to 
take us to Paradise, but into Hell, or 
even that he leaves us where we are. 
Whatever the case, he will not leave 
us on earth, for his space has become 
magical. Even if he wishes to paint im- 
penetrability, yieldingness and passivity, 
even if he depicts conflicts and chaos, 
he does it like a fairy who disguises her- 
self as an ordinary woman though still 
in possession of her radical plasticity. 
Schools of painting spell out, each in its 
own way, the properties and methods of 
glorious matter. They do it more or less 
gloriously and in the name of different 
ideologies, but they are all in implicit 
agreement on two axioms: in the first 
place, the space of a painting is a sacred 
templum where experience is trans- 
muted and surpasses in dignity and real- 
ity the content of utilitarian life. Then 
the spatial and temporal structures 
which still exist in this new world are 
fashioned anew: they have acquired a 
perfect docility to the guidance of spirit 
and their whole field is dominated by 
a single influence, the liberty and sov- 
ereignty of the idea proper to the work. 

The space-time of esthetics is thus 
the triumph of a personal logos. It is 
no longer chora nor phthora; it is the 
norm of a circumincession and of meta- 
morphoses which will create a world 
rivalling our familiar one. In this new 
world matter is still unfolding, and what 
is without is not dissolved. For the 
painter who can represent all cannot 
simply represent anything. For him, as 
for all of us, two bodies cannot be at 
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the same place at the same time. But 
that which is without no longer opposes 
our perception of it, and the relation- 
ship of things makes each thing valu- 
able in itself, though among others. 
Unity is such, then, that space and time 
can no longer be considered categories 
unrelated to beings, but tend to identify 
themselves with their reciprocal manner 
of being, as would the elements of a 
person. 

The submission of nature to person 
is inevitable in an art more often than 
not considered as intensely realistic. 
What, then, might be said of other 
forms! Moreover, the work of art itself 
acts as a sort of personal center in the 
image of its creator. That is why art 
goes beyond nature and upsets its struc- 
tures, without, however, cutting itself 
off completely from it, for it keeps its 
roots. It is a growth of nature which 
cannot be accounted for in terms of na- 
ture. The miracle of art does not pro- 
foundly alter the reality of the world 
of sense; it saves it from annihilation 
and rescues it in addition from the 
temptation to renounce the possibility 
and necessity of a cosmic view. 


Translated by Serce HUGHES 
FOOTNOTES 


1 For excellent reproductions in color, cf. L. 
Baldass, Jan Van Eyck, London, Phaidon Press, 
1952; for a technical study consult Corpus de 
la peinture des anciens Pays Bas meridionaux 
au XV siécle, edited by P. Coremans, the second 
of two volumes dedicated to the National Gal- 
lery of London by Martin Davies, Anvers, de 
Sikkel, 1954. This is a fundamental work. 


2“A Pictorial Memorial Certificate,” writes 
E. Panofsky in his dense “Jan Van Eyck’s Ar- 
nolfini Portrait” in Burlington Magazine, Vol. 
LXIV (1934), pp. 117-27. Panofsky has pointed 
out the mistakes of critics ignorant of religious 
history and corrected the absurdities predomi- 
nating since the eighteenth century. But there 
is no need to suggest that the ceremony was 
performed without the presence of a priest or 
even outside the Church. The work on medi- 
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eval liturgy published by Ed. Martene (De An- 
tiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus Libri Tres) suffices to 
show that it was common practice with which 
members of high society all complied. 


3 The liberty taken by the painter in uniting 
the right hand to left hand has occasioned some 
polemics. Yet there is nothing surprising here. 
Van Eyck could not simultaneously describe the 
three successive rites of the marriage contract 
(the vow pronounced raising the right hand, 
the replacing of the wedding band, the clasp 
of right hands) without introducing some anom- 
aly. 

4 This seems to be the opinion of L. Van 
Puyvelde, J. Van Eyck, Anvers, Bruxelles, 1944, 
and also of Friedlander. As for Panofsky, he 
was the first to recognize this distinction but 
did not deepen it, since he spoke of disguised 
symbols; or apply it, since he enumerated prin- 
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cipally emblems. It is regrettable that he has 
exaggerated the part of conventional allegory. 
Thus the little statue of St. Margaret no doubt 
has some relationship to childbearing; but does 
the blue robe of the bride express her faith- 
fulness and her green mantle express tender- 
ness? It is also possible that the bride and 
groom have removed their shoes in order not 
to dirty the room: it is a custom in rainy north- 
ern countries and there is no need to explain 
it in terms of the sacred character of the nup- 
tial chamber. (See Baldass, op. cit., p. 74.) 

5 That is why the passage from aggregate 
space of antiquity to the system of space of 
the Renaissance is an absolute progress, much 
more essential than the artificial or synthetic 
procedure in perspective (cf. P. Francastel, 
Peinture et société, Lyon, 1951, pp. 294-298) or 
the aerial recession of Wé6Olfflin, Principles of 
Art History, 7th edition, New York, pp. 73-123). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND 


HE SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER Of histori- 

cal method has made notable prog- 
ress during the past century, thanks to 
a number of primary factors: historical 
criticism, systematic philological and 
palaeographic method, utilization of the 
more assured results of social science, 
but especially the extraordinary devel- 
opment of archaeology. The unrivalled 
significance of this branch of research 








William Foxwell Albright has been 
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for history is not always fully realized, 
owing mainly to the fact that the over. 
whelming majority of historians deal 
exclusively with mediaeval and modern 
history, where archaeology plays a com- 
paratively unimportant role. We pro- 
pose to show that archaeology has ac- 
tually revolutionized the scope and con- 
tent of history, that it has made very 
significant contributions to its epistemol- 
ogy, that it has brought methods and 
techniques familiar to the natural sci- 
entist into history, and that it has fur- 
nished powerful new weapons to the phi- 
losopher of history. 

With this rich and scarcely cultivated 
field before us, we need not attack it 
from the shop-worn angle of conven- 
tional apologetics. In order to avert mis- 
understanding as much as possible we 
shall define the meaning of our terms 
“archaeology” and “religion,” after 
which we shall develop our theme sys- 
tematically, under the following head- 
ings: I. The Scientific Study of Archae- 
ology; II. The Scientific Study of Reli- 
gion; III. Judaeo-Christianity in the 
Light of Archaeology; IV. Archaeology, 
History, and Religion; V. Theism and 
Religious Humanism in the Light of 
History. In dealing with these matters 
we shall try not to stray into neighbor- 
ing pastures. 


I. THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


a4 ,  ermapgeedl now has two mean- 

ings, a more inclusive one which 
reflects its earlier sense, “the study of 
antiquities,” and a more restricted one, 
“the study of the material remains of 
antiquity,” in which it is now generally 
used by specialists. This differentiation 








is largely due to the discovery of hun- 
dreds of thousands of inscriptions in 
scores of new scripts and languages, 
which have stimulated many new 
branches of philological research. In the 
field of near-Eastern antiquities we thus 
have archaeologists who excavate and 
study the unwritten monuments of the 
past and philologists who decipher and 
interpret the vast quantities of written 
remains brought to light by the archae- 
ologist. Since we are here interested in 
the bearing of all data recovered by the 
archaeologist on the fields of history and 
religion, we shall necessarily employ the 
term ‘“‘archaeology” in its more inclusive 
sense. 


For our purposes it is unnecessary to 
deal with the archaeology of the New 
World, since the most advanced reli- 
gious system of pre-Columbian America, 
that of the Mayas, reflects a very primi- 
tive dynamistic form of polytheism, 
roughly on a par with the religion of 
Egypt in the late fourth millennium 
B.C., as we find it in the most archaic 
Pyramid Texts. From the standpoint of 
comparative religion American archae- 
ology belongs almost entirely to the do- 
main of cultural anthropology, for 
which it possesses very great significance. 
It must also be remembered that the 
oldest settlements of the Basket-makers 
in our Southwest, which are dated by 
dendro-chronological methods to the 
fourth century A.D. or a little earlier, 
are culturally on a par with the earliest 
strata containing the remains of seden- 
tary occupation in the Near East and 
that the latter remains are at least seven 
thousand years more ancient. Similarly, 
the oldest inscribed monuments of the 
Maya, which appear to go back to about 
the Christian era, are on a par with 
corresponding developments in late pre- 
dynastic Egypt and contemporary Baby- 
lonia, toward the end of the fourth mil- 
lennium B.C. 
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In the Old World it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that all important 
cultural achievements of antiquity were 
ultimately derived from the Near East. 
Sporadic attempts to demonstrate the 
contrary have met with disaster, and the 
syntheses of V. Gordon Childe of Edin- 
burgh and Carl W. Bishop of Washing- 
ton are decisive. Childe has shown that 
all essential elements of prehistoric Eu- 
ropean cultures were derived from the 
Near East, with a lag ranging from a 
few centuries to several thousand years. 
The megalithic phase of the Neolithic 
Age died out in the Near East before 
4000 B.C., but it continued in north- 
western Europe until the late second 
millennium. In Scandinavia the Iron 
Age began a thousand years after its 
dawn in Asia Minor. Similarly Bishop 
has shown that Chinese culture is in 
large part the result of a continuing 
process of “civilization by osmosis.” In 
other words, the Chinese derived many 
of the most essential elements of mate- 
rial culture by indirect transmission 
from the Near East. To give but one 
example, the traction plow was not 
adopted by the Chinese until some three 
millennia or more after it had come into 
general use in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


In spite of its extraordinary achieve- 
ments, the science of Near-Eastern ar- 
chaeology is relatively young. Thirty- 
seven years ago we celebrated the cen- 
tenary of the first public announcement 
of Champollion’s partial decipherment 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. The first modern archaeological 
undertaking in the Near East, the be- 
ginning of Botta’s excavation in As- 
syrian mounds, was in 1832. It is almost 
seventy years since the first true strati- 
graphic excavation, when Flinders Pe- 
trie proved by sounds in the Palestinian 
mound of Tell el-Hesi that ordinary pot- 
tery can be used as a criterion of chro- 
nology. Fifty-eight years ago Petrie dem- 
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onstrated by his work in Egypt that his 
new methods of sequence-dating made 
pottery an even more valuable means of 
dating than he had previously supposed. 
Today all archaeologists employ pottery 
as a chronological instrument suscepti- 
ble of astonishing refinement. 


Near-Eastern archaeology is still far 
from having reached the period of di- 
minishing returns. It was not until the 
summer of 1930 that the late Hans 
Bauer successfully began the decipher- 
ment of Canaanite alphabetic cuneiform. 
The decipherment of hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite is just reaching a point where solid 
results are being obtained. The records 
of Mari on the Middle Euphrates, dis- 
covered since 1935 and in full course 
of exploitation when the last war broke 
vut, have already revolutionized our 
knowledge of the history, civilization, 
and art of the early second millennium 
B.C. Every year during the past decade 
has brought such increase of archaeologi- 
cal knowledge that syntheses and hand- 
books have become antiquated as fast as 
they appeared. 


While the tempo of archaeological 
discovery and interpretation is some- 
times too fast and there is often grave 
danger of improper digestion, the im- 
provement of excavating technique, of 
comparative archaeological method, of 
systematic grammatical and lexical anal- 
ysis of documents in many previously 
unknown tongues, and of monographic 
organizations of data has surprisingly 
kept pace with the influx of new ma- 
terials. Thanks to greater refinement in 
methods and results, it is now possible 
to achieve a precision in the more im- 
portant archaeological fields which 
would have been incredible even a gen- 
eration ago. Egyptian and Accadian (As- 
syro-Babylonian) can be translated with 
almost as much confidence as Latin and 
Greek and with more assurance than 
much of the poetic Hebrew of the Old 
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Testament. The chronology of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia is now fixed within 
a few years back to the late third mil- 
lennium B.C. Practically every impor- 
tant pottery deposit from the ancient 
Near East (after about 3000 B.C.) can be 
dated within a century or two. In short, 
the results of Near-Eastern archaeology 
have become reliable material for the 
historian, though the latter must still 
exercise critical judgment in his ap- 
praisal of them. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the relation of archaeology to other 
sciences (using “science” in its more re- 
stricted, but now commonly accepted 
sense of “an organized body of [ma- 
terial] knowledge’) is rapidly becoming 
closer. In fact the interconnections 
between archaeology and its sister sci- 
ences are becoming so numerous that 
the fact of their existence has ceased to 
excite surprise. On the one side it is af- 
filiated with geology, physiography and 
geography. The parallels in method be- 
tween stratigraphic geology and archae- 
ology are many and good; pleistocene 
geology (including palaeontology and 
palaeobotany) overlaps prehistoric ar- 
chaeology so completely that they can 
no longer be separated without catas- 
trophe. Geography in all its branches is 
even more closely attached to archaeol- 
ogy. It is through archaeological inves- 
tigation that we come closest to the so- 
lution of innumerable problems of holo- 
cene geography, such as the history of 
coastlands, of elevations and subsidences, 
of volcanic activity, of the growth of 
deltas and the erosion of rock forma- 
tions. The appearance of Sunset Crater 
in Arizona, the formation of the south- 
ern basin of the Dead Sea, the develop- 
ment of the Babylonian delta, and many 
similar phenomena can all be dated by 
means of archaeology. Archaeology is 
exceedingly important for ecological in- 
vestigations, such as the history of the 








distribution of fauna and flora, the de- 
nudation of forests, the formation and 
erosion of soil, the effect of irrigation, 
etc. Researches in the history of climatic 
change, with all its potential bearing on 
human welfare, are necessarily based 
largely on archaeological data. It was 
Ellsworth Huntington’s use of hastily 
collected and falsely interpreted archaeo- 
logical data which led him so far astray 
in his hypotheses. 


On the other side archaeology is 
afhliated with the closely related sciences 
of physical and cultural anthropology 
and linguistics, all of which are so in- 
timately connected with it that they are 
no longer complete without the addition 
of innumerable facts and techniques of 
archaeological origin. In many domains 
anthropology and archaeology are, in 
fact, becoming identified for practical 
academic purposes. 


The physical and biological sciences 
proper are only incidentally dependent 
on archaeology. Archaeology is, it is 
true, of first-class importance for the his- 
tory of domesticated plants and animals; 
it is of interest to the chemist and tech- 
nologist for the light which it sheds on 
the early history of arts and crafts. Its 
value to the physicist is very slight, but 
even in physics it may have an heuris- 
tic significance, as when R. W. Wood 
was stimulated to solve the problem set 
by the “purple” gold in the tomb of 
King Tut-ankh-amun. To the astrono- 
mer it has some direct value, since the 
observations of ancient Babylonian as- 
tronomers have proved useful in correct- 
ing mathematical tables of lunar move- 
ments. A very real, though perhaps un- 
expected contribution of archaeology 
lies in the detailed information which 
it gives us with regard to the origin 
and evolution of ancient astrology, 
which still appeals to many millions 
where astronomy interests a few thou- 
sand. The contribution of such sciences 
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as chemistry to archaeology is much 
greater than the reverse; it is in fact, so 
great that a new field, that of archaeo- 
logical chemistry, is developing very rap- 
idly and yielding increasingly significant 
results. The remarkable work of A. Lu- 
cas in ancient Egyptian material and 
industries is a case in point. 


[Since 1948 there has been a revolu- 
tion in the field of prehistoric chronolo- 
gy, brought by the application of nu- 
clear physics to the dating of organic 
material containing radiocarbon (C'4), 
The first methods employed by W. R. 
Libby were improved by Hans Suess and 
most recently by A. E. de Vries, who is 
now able to obtain dates over 70,000 
years ago. We know that the earliest for- 
tified towns of Pre-Pottery Neolithic go 
back to about 7,000 B.C. in the Levant, 
and that agriculture of simple type was 
practiced there still earlier. The end of 
the last glaciation must be dated about 
the same time in both Europe and Amer- 
ica; the correct date about 9,000 B.C. is 
very much lower than most previous es- 
timates. The beginning of the Middle 
Paleolithic Age (Mousterian and related 
Neanderthal cultures) comes down to 
50,000 or 60,000 years ago, while the 
earliest Abbevillian artifacts may not be 
much over a hundred thousand years 
old. In short, fossil man is emerging as 
a tool-maker and probably as a speaker 
belonging to a single species which may 
have appeared as a genetic unit less than 
a quarter million years ago.] 


Il. Tue ScrentTiFic StupyY OF RELIGION 


HOUGH NEITHER RELIGION as a generic 

body of phenomena nor religion as 
systems of belief and practice can prop- 
erly be classified as “science,” it is quite 
possible to study them scientifically. In 
other words, the data belonging to re- 
ligion may be studied systematically and 
accurately, employing the same funda- 
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mental principles of logical method 
which have proved so successful in the 
natural sciences. This does not mean 
that religion can be reduced to a series 
of generalized observations or mathe- 
matical equations, but that the opera- 
tion of certain principles can be fol- 
lowed, the data can be classified under 
fixed categories, that critical methods for 
determining facts can be devised, and 
that legitimate belief can often be dis- 
tinguished from sheer superstition. 


Religion is at once a_ psychological 
and an historical phenomenon. With 
the first alternative we cannot deal here, 
and we should hardly be likely to gain 
anything if we could, since established 
psychological techniques may help the 
pastor and teacher but cannot throw 
appreciable light on fundamental prob- 
lems. We shall, therefore, restrict our- 
selves to the study of religion as an his- 
torical phenomenon, where archaeology 
can yield invaluable service. This re- 
striction does not mean that the history 
of religions can be studied without con- 
stant attention to modern religious be- 
liefs and practices, any more than past 
history can be intelligently studied apart 
from current history, anthropology, and 
sociology. In all historical disciplines the 
study of the past and present is so inter- 
dependent that one cannot properly 
exist without the other. The compari- 
son of different religious phenomena, 
ancient and modern, is a prerequisite 
for successful history of religion, just as 
comparative morphology is a necessary 
preliminary to phylogeny. 

Owing to its nature, the history of 
religions has suffered more than any oth- 
er historical field from aprioristic rea- 
soning and unsound method. It is just 
seventy years since Robertson Smith’s 
epoch-making Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites laid the foundation for 
genuinely scientific treatment of a sub- 
ject in this field by his unique combi- 


nation of sound philological exegesis of 
extant literary data with intelligent use 
of anthropological and folkloristic ma- 
terials, all carefully analyzed and clas- 
sified. Smith’s theory of sacrifice seems 
very one-sided and artificial now, but it 
is hard to exaggerate its heuristic value. 
Like some famous hypotheses in the nat- 
ural sciences its very error has been more 
fruitful than the rightness of more se- 
date theories. Robertson Smith has been 
followed by many others, some primarily 
historians, like Cumont, some primarily 
anthropologists, like Frazer, others pri- 
marily theologians, like Bertholet and 
Séderblom. It is not our place here to 
recount their achievements or to eval- 
uate their work. Suffice it to say that a 
high proportion of the work of trained 
scholars in the field of history of reli- 
gion is now worth while, whether we 
agree with individual results or not. 


From the historical point of view 
there are two main classes of organic 
religions: those which have little or no 
historical consciousness and whose ori- 
gin is usually lost in the forgotten past, 
like Japanese Shintoism and like the 
great polytheistic systems of the ancient 
Mediterranean basin; those which pos- 
sess a conscious historical tradition, like 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Judaeo- 
Christianity. Of these only the last can 
be said to have a completely historical 
orientation; characteristic of the com- 
pelling force of this orientation is the 
fact that its two most important off- 
shoots, Islam and Mormonism, continue 
to exhibit marked historical tendencies. 
Mormonism actually possesses an alleged 
historical authentication in the form of 
the Book of Mormon, purporting to give 
the ancient history of the New World 
in imitation of the Bible. In the Old 
Testament history and religion practi- 
cally fuse: the history of Israel's religion 
is substantially the record of God’s deal- 
ing with his Chosen People, whose vicis- 
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situdes mirror their theodicy. In the 
New Testament we have a biographical 
record of the Master’s deeds and words, 
written down in several forms within 
half a century of his death. Nothing 
like this appears in the other great re- 
ligions of the world, even in times when 
writing was well known, as in the case 
of Mohammed, whose first biography 
did not appear until more than a cen- 
tury after his death. The life of Zoroas- 
ter and the history of the Mazdayasnian 
movement are veiled in almost impene- 
trable obscurity. Ancient and modern 
views with regard to the time when he 
lived differ by millennia; even the best 
authorities of today disagree by as much 
as five centuries. There are at least four 
competing theories as to the approxi- 
mate scene of his mission—and the re- 
gions preferred are from three hundred 
to nearly a thousand miles apart. The 
relation of the great Achaemenian dy- 
nasty of Cyrus and Darius to the move- 
ment is enigmatic and the whole dynasty 
was forgotten by Zoroastrian tradition, 
in spite of its tremendous historical im- 
portance. 


The Judaeo-Christian tradition is thus 
unique in its historical orientation. It 
is equally unique in reflecting the re- 
ligious life and thought of the ancient 
Near East, where the civilization of mod- 
ern man originated and matured. Of all 
streams of religion in this ancient world 
only Judaism and its offshoot, Christian- 
ity, together with their joint product, 
Islam, have survived. In surviving they 
have, as we shall see, transmitted the 
best elements in their pagan precursors, 
by an extremely effective process of se- 
lection. - 


Nineteenth-century attempts to dis- 
credit the historical content of the Bible 
have failed signally, and more recent ef- 
forts along the same line have been 
equally unsuccessful. Archaeological dis- 
coveries have brilliantly demonstrated 
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the substantial historicity of biblical 
tradition. To judge from past experi- 
ence future discoveries will continue the 
process of rehabilitation, though we can 
never return to the naive attitude of a 
pre-scientific and unhistorical day, which 
sometimes went so far as to consider 
every word of the Bible as literally true, 
in the most concrete sense of the word 
“true.” Archaeology agrees with the pri- 
ma facie evidence of the Bible itself in 
appraising its historical content as far 
higher than that of any other known 
sacred book of mankind. 


Il]. JupAEO-CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


¥ THE LATE seventeenth century a 

group of gifted thinkers inaugurated 
a movement for the rational interpre- 
tation of historical data, in accordance 
with Cartesian norms of credibility. This 
movement, which arose independently 
in various circles and which is best 
known from the work of such men as 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Simon, and Bentley, 
continued to develop in the eighteenth 
century and its principles vere systemati- 
cally applied to the Old Testament by 
scholars like Eichhorn and DeWette, be- 
tween 1780 and 1807. The classical form 
of the historico-literary criticism of the 
Old Testament was laboriously worked 
out by German and Dutch scholars dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, and reached 
its standard expression with the work of 
Wellhausen in 1878. Since then it has 
been adopted by nearly all competent 
biblical scholars throughout the world, 
though voices are more and more often 
raised in protest against its artificiality 
and many details of the theory have had 
to be given up because of direct evidence 
against them from archaeological dis- 
coveries. 

New Testament historical criticism 
may be said to have begun with the 
work of F. C. Baur in 1831, while lit- 
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erary criticism in this field may be said 
to date from Lachmann’s demonstration 
of the priority of Mark to the other 
Synoptic Gospels in 1835. It is of course, 
true that Reimarus, Strauss, and others 
had attacked its historicity even earlier, 
but their work was much too capricious 
to be well received by systematic schol- 
ars. In 1919 after substantial agreement 
with regard to the basis of New Testa- 
ment literary criticism had been reached, 
Dibelius introduced the new method of 
Formgeschichte, that is, the analysis of 
the literary elements out of which the 
Gospels were put together and the at- 
tempted reconstruction of the processes 
by which each element had acquired its 
final form. At present this method is be- 
ing adopted by an increasing number 
of New Testament scholars, though its 
acutely subjective character has already 
brought a reaction. 


The net result of these investigations 
was to exaggerate the historical unreli- 
ability of the Bible to a point where the 
more venturesome scholars of the so- 
called pan-Babylonian school did not 
hesitate to reject practically the whole 
of Old Testament history, and where 
the Dutch school of New Testament 
scholars threw overboard the historicity 
of the Gospels along with the authen- 
ticity of the Pauline Epistles. Moreover, 
individual biblical scholars of repute 
have denied that there was an Oppres- 
sion in Egypt or an Exodus, have treated 
Moses, Joshua, and most of the early 
heroes of Israel as mythical or legendary 
figures, have regarded the Babylonian 
Exile as an imaginary event, and have 
dated practically the whole extant body 
of Israelite literature in the Persian and 
Greek periods, after about 500 B.C. 
Members of the “lunatic fringe” have 
not hesitated to go even further, as 
when the American mathematician, W. 
B. Smith, maintained that the figure 
of Jesus was that of a god whose my- 


thology had been euhemerized, that is, 
whose mythical deeds had been trans- 
ferred to earth and recorded as though 
they were historical events. 


When the literary and historical criti- 
cism of the Old and New Testament was 
inaugurated early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, archaeology was still dumb and no 
monumental illustrations or confirma- 
tions of biblical data were known. It 
was not until the eighteen-forties that 
we can really speak of any archaeologi- 
cal illustrations of importance and there 
was very little to record as late as the 
seventies, when Old Testament criticism 
was first put into its classical form by 
Wellhausen. At the end of the eighties 
came the discovery of the Amarna Tab- 
lets and the first flood of Greek papyri 
from Egypt. The Amarna Tablets were 
the harbingers of a vast mass of cunei- 
form records from the second millen- 
nium B.C., thanks to which the inter- 
national relations of the second millen- 
nium are almost as well known as those 
of the period from 400 to 700 A.D. The 
Greek papyri have thrown an immense 
volume of light on the culture and lan- 
guage of the New Testament age, hope- 
lessly antiquating every grammar, dic- 
tionary, and handbook written more 
than fifty years ago. With the beginnings 
of Palestinian archaeology in 1890 it be- 
came possible to reconstruct a cultural 
history of Palestine, a history that can 
now be written in great detail and with 
surprisingly few gaps or uncertainties of 
dating. The tremendous volume of rec- 
ords and objects now available, together 
with the revolutionary improvement in 
methods of interpreting them, enables 
us to offer a real synthesis of the his- 
tory and culture of the ancient Near 
East, and the pattern of biblical tradi- 
tion fits so well into the resulting pic- 
ture that its substantial accuracy can no 
longer be doubted. Moreover, thanks to 
a constantly swelling body of confirma- 
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tory evidence we can prove the correct- 
ness of this tradition in innumerable de- 
tails, with remarkably few serious gaps 
and even fewer important corrections. 
We can thus confidently reject the con- 
tentions of extreme critics. We can also 
subject the views of more moderate crit- 
ics to an adequate control, as a result 
of which we are now able to correct 
exaggerated emphases and eliminate er- 
roneous constructions based on false 
philosophical postulates. 


This last point is so important that 
we must devote a paragraph to it be- 
fore sketching the principal results of 
archaeological work in this field. Owing 
to the lack until recently of any real 
control of their views from external 
sources, biblical scholars have been 
forced to construct their systems in an 
historical vacuum. To redeem their con- 
structions from pure subjectivity the 
ablest of them were forced to employ 
some philosophical scheme as a frame 
of reference. In practice what happened 
was that talented scholars who were 
well indoctrinated in the teachings of 
some philosophical school applied these 
teachings almost intuitively to biblical 
data. Both in the field of Old Testament 
and of New Testament the philosophy 
of Hegel proved of decisive importance; 
both Wellhausen and Baur were ortho- 
dox Hegelians. To them Hegelianism 
connoted unilateral evolution from 
the material, sensuous, and disorderly 
to the spiritual, the ideal, and the or- 
derly; it also assumed an historical dia- 
lectic passing through three necessary 
stages, thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, 
which formed a bed of Procrustes into 
which all facts and generalizations had 
to be fitted. Even today the majority of 
Old Testament scholars follow blindly 
in the trail of Wellhausen, assuming a 
threefold evolution of biblical literature 
through the early poems and sagas, the 
prophetic phase, and the legal phase. 
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The religion of Israel similarly passed 
through three stages, polydemonism, he- 
notheism, and monotheism, and it was 
not supposed to have reached the third 
stage until some time between the eighth 
and the fifth century B.C. In New Testa- 
ment scholarship the Hegelian attitude 
has become partially effaced as a result 
of the eclipse of the Tiibingen school. 
However, it can still be clearly traced 
in the common view that Jesus was a 
teacher of ethics who represented the 
highest level then reached by Judaism, 
that later Christology is mainly the work 
of Paul, who reacted against the Petrine 
tradition, and that the present New 
Testament reflects the synthetic work 
of the two generations which followed 
Paul. 


We shall now call attention to some 
of the certain results of archaeological 
control of biblical theory. It has already 
been pointed out that this control could 
not be effectively exercised until recent- 
ly. It is true that the tendency of archae- 
ological research was already foreseen by 
various scholars over a generation ago, 
but it is less than ten years since such 
control really became practicable. We 
now know, for example, that the school 
of Wellhausen was wrong in treating the 
patriarchal stories of Genesis as retro- 
jections from the age of the Prophets, 
that is, as reflecting the life and the 
ideas of the period from 900 to 700 B.C. 
instead of the first half of the second 
millennium. A certain amount of anach- 
ronism is inevitable in long continued 
oral tradition. There is a considerable 
amount of refraction and selection of 
facts. The didactic purpose of oral tra- 
dition makes itself evident in the choice 
of facts and frameworks which lend 
themselves to pedagogical purposes. But 
these processes enhance the pedagogical 
value of the early stories without de- 
tracting appreciably from their value to 
the trained historian. 
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Similarly, we know that the picture 
of early Israelite religion as painted by 
the school of Wellhausen is singularly 
out of focus when judged by the now 
abundant materials for contemporary 
ancient Oriental religion. In the light 
of this evidence it is far more reason- 
able to accept the unanimous testimony 
of Israelite tradition with regard to the 
religion of Moses and the pre-prophetic 
age in general. The monotheism which 
is attested by this tradition is more prim- 
itive and less spiritualized than the mo- 
notheism of Deutero-Isaiah in the sixth 
century B.C., but it is essentially the 
same teaching. Moreover, it fits remark- 
ably well into the general Near-Eastern 
background of the second millennium 
B.C., where the high deities are cosmic 
in scope, ethical in conception, and in- 
visible to man (except through their 
images). Shortly before the time of 
Moses there were several forerunners of 
monotheism, of which the famous Aten 
movement in Egypt in the fourteenth 
century is best known. The Yahwism of 
early Israel was in some ways only a long 
step beyond the Aten system, but it was 
decisive for the religious history of the 
world. God was no longer the embodi- 
ment of a natural force, such as the 
storm, or a heavenly body, like the sun, 
but was the lord of all nature, as well 
as of mankind, and was without sexual 
relations or mythology. In the ancient 
Near East of this age there is nowhere 
any clear trace of the alleged henotheism 
of early Israel; it is increasingly doubt- 
ful whether this form of theism existed 
at all in any period. 


Another important error in modern 
academic reconstruction of biblical his- 
tory is the sociological—and often Marx- 
ist—emphasis laid on the _ prophetic 
movement in Israel as mainly a revolu- 
tionary phenomenon, with the direct 
purpose of overthrowing the classes and 
substituting the rule of the masses. Ar- 
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chaeological investigation has shown 
convincingly that the so-called capitalis- 
tic economy hardly existed at all in Is- 
rael, where distinctions between urban 
and rural society, between patricians and 
plebeians were extremely tenuous. This 
statement does not, of course, mean that 
there was no need of social reform or 
that the prophets were not to a certain 
extent social reformers. Their foremost 
interest remained, however, specifically 
religious reformation, and they may best 
be compared to the reforming spirits of 
the mediaeval Christian Church. In this 
respect Judaeo-Christian tradition saw 
far more clearly than did the social in- 
novators of the past half-century. 


The New Testament is more difficult 
to control archaeologically than the Old, 
both because of the fact that its action 
covers little more than one generation 
and because of the biographical and epi- 
sodic nature of that action. In spite of 
all the handicaps under which the ar- 
chaeologist labors, however, much has 
been achieved. The discovery and analy- 
sis of contemporary Greek papyri have 
proved that the language and life of the 
New Testament are typical of the age. 
The recovery of several hundred con- 
temporary inscriptions in Jewish Ara- 
maic fortified this impression in many 
striking respects, besides eliminating 
a number of anachronisms alleged by 
scholars to exist. The chronological 
position of the Tiibingen and the Dutch 
schools, which brought the latest parts 
of the New Testament down to 150 A.D. 
or even later, has been directly refuted 
by a number of striking finds of New 
Testament papyri belonging to the first 
half of the second century A.D. The doc- 
trine of most critics that Christology is 
of late origin has been made more and 
more improbable by successive discov- 
eries of pre-Christian foreshadowing of 
essential elements of Christology. The 
effort to derive the ideas of the Gospel 
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of John from Mandaean sources has 
been rendered almost impossible by ar- 
chaeological indications confirming the 
literary evidence that the Mandaean 
writings were all written after the fifth 
century A.D. Moreover, certain charac- 
teristic teachings of the Gospel in ques- 
tion are now known to have pre-Chris- 
tian roots. 


[Since 1946 two remarkable groups of 
manuscript finds have completely revo- 
lutionized our knowledge of the back- 
ground of the New Testament and the 
early Church. First came the discovery 
of over forty lost treatises of the early 
Gnostics, which had been composed in 
Greek during the latter part of the first 
and the second centuries A.D., and were 
subsequently translated into Coptic. 
This discovery at Chenoboskion in Up- 
per Egypt is in process of publication, 
and it is now certain that all previous 
treatments of Gnosticism must be thor- 
oughly revised. As far as their informa- 
tion goes, the statements of the heresiog- 
raphers Irenaeus and Hippolytus in the 
late second and the early third century 
A.D., turn out to have been astonishing- 
ly correct—against the trend of critical 
scholarship during the first half of the 
present century. Gnosticism is not, how- 
ever, a pre-Christian movement—how- 
ever ancient some of its roots may have 
been—but originated with such backslid- 
ing Christian proselytes as Simon Magus 
and the deacon Nicolas in the early 
Apostolic period. There is no evidence 
for the existence of the “mild” Gnostics 
who have been invented by modern crit- 
ical scholars in order to show that much 
of our New Testament arose under Gnos- 
tic influence. 

As long as there were no contempo- 
rary materials available for describing 
the immediate Jewish background of the 
New Testament, the codices from Cheno- 
boskion could not be considered as deci- 
sive witnesses for the originality of Chris- 
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tianity in relation to Gnosticism. In 
1948, however, the discovery of the first 
Dead Sea Scrolls was announced; since 
then the finds of sheepskin scrolls and 
fragments from Qumran, south of Jeri- 
cho, have swelled until it is clear that 
decades must elapse before all now avail- 
able material can be published. All the 
Qumran manuscripts date between the 
late third century B.C. and the year 
A.D. 68; most of the scrolls and frag- 
ments were copied in the first century 
B.C. Aside from books of the Old Testa- 
ment and Pseudepigrapha which were 
already known, nearly all the new books 
were composed in the century and a half 
before the ministry of Christ by mem- 
bers of the important Jewish sect of the 
Essenes. These sectarians profoundly in- 
fluenced the religious life of Palestine 
during the period preceding and con- 
temporary with John the Baptist and 
Christ. Points of contact in phraseology 
and imagery, as well as in belief and 
practice, between these new Jewish books 
and the Books of the New Testament 
are already numerous and become more 
abundant with each new publication. To 
be sure, by no means all of these points 
of contact between Christianity and the 
new Qumran sources were limited to Es- 
sene influence, since many similarities 
with the New Testament may have been 
shared also by other Jewish sects of the 
time, notably by the earliest Pharisees. 
It is already certain that most of the in- 
ternal arguments used by critical scholars 
for a second-century date of much of the 
New Testament, including especially St. 
John, the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul, 
and some of the Catholic Epistles, are 
fallacious. In the writer’s opinion no 
part of the accepted canon of the New 
Testament can be proved to be later 
than—say—the seventies of the first cen- 
tury A.D. and it is improbable that any 
of its Books are later than the eighties. 
This represents a volte face of such dras- 
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tic character that it may well require 
several decades for the majority of un- 
prejudiced scholars to accept it.] 


In the light of the facts which we 
have presented it is clear that the sub- 
stantial historicity of biblical tradition 
has been vindicated to an extent which 
few unprejudiced bystanders could well 
have deemed possible a generation ago. 
Biblical tradition is not only correct in 
all essentials, but its very omissions and 
refractions have given it a considerably 
greater religious and pedagogical value 
than historical accuracy of the annalistic 
type could possibly have possessed. 
Thanks to the work of the archaeologist, 
the philologist, and the historian, we 
find that this tradition, reinterpreted as 
part of the organismic evolution of his- 
tory, becomes even richer and fuller of 
meaning than it was before the age of 
modern scientific research. 


IV. ARCHAEOLOGY, History, 
AND RELIGION 


HANKS TO ARCHAEOLOGY, the scope 
and content of history have been 
greatly increased. Its scope has been 
more than doubled, if we restrict our- 
selves to the consideration of contem- 
porary written documents; it has been 
nearly trebled, if we take the duration 
of settled community life into account; 
it has been multiplied at least fifty times, 
if we compare the time which has 
elapsed since the earliest historical re- 
miniscences preserved in the Bible and 
in the classical authors with the time 
which has passed since the earliest 
known artifacts came into use. There is 
no longer a great wall set up before the 
investigator of beginnings, bearing the 
legend, “Thus far shalt thou come and 
no farther,” as was stated by an eminent 
ancient historian only sixty years ago. 
The literary historian hands his torch 
to the archaeological historian; the lat- 
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ter passes it on to the prehistorian, who 
yields his place to the physical anthro- 
pologist, followed by the zoologist... . 
The content of history now includes all 
data of continuing human activity from 
the evolution and the diffusion of pot- 
tery to the history of ideas. This com- 
prehensiveness gives the trained histor- 
ian of today an immense advantage 
when compared with his precursor a cen- 
tury ago, since it is his task to interpret 
the whole of the human past and pres- 
ent, or at least to select an intelligible 
segment of this vast field in the full con- 
sciousness of its partial character and of 
the myraid ties which unite it to the 
rest of history. 


Since religion accompanies man 
through nearly every phase of his known 
history as a distinct species and since it 
deals with his loftiest aspirations from 
the dawn of written history until the 
present day, it shares to the fullest ex- 
tent in the enlargement of the horizon 
of history through archaeology and its 
ancillary disciplines. As we have pointed 
out above, archaeology has enriched the 
history of religion by the discovery and 
interpretation of hundreds of thousands 
of relevant documents, some of great 
length, from the ancient Near East, from 
the Graeco-Roman world, from India, 
China, and Central Asia. To the closely 
related work of the Orientalist we owe 
our knowledge of the religions of the 
more recent East, such as Zoroastrian- 
ism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and the 
faiths of China and Japan. The research 
of a host of devoted ethnologists and 
anthropologists has recovered a large part 
of the religious life of modern primitive 
man, which bears so striking a similarity 
to many aspects of the life of ancient 
primitive man, as recovered by archae- 
ology. In passing it may be well to re- 
mind ourselves that it is impossible for 
the cultural anthropologist to recon- 
struct the evolution of primitive reli- 








gious and social institutions without the 
aid of the unadulterated remains of an- 
cient man which have been recovered 
by the archaeologist. Moreover, the ar- 
chaeologist has taught the historian of 
religion that his work is only half ac- 
complished when he analyzes and inter- 
prets written documents. No less impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the histor- 
ians are the innumerable artifacts and 
building remains which illustrate the 
religious evolution of mankind. Details 
of cult and practice thus become con- 
crete and their development, diffusion, 
and modification become matters of vit- 
al significance for the historian who 
would follow the development of reli- 
gion as comprehensively as possible. 


As an historian the student of religion 
must raise the same questions about the 
nature of his knowledge and its reliabil- 
ity that must be asked by the conscien- 
tious historian in other fields. For two 
and a half millennia most historians 
have been reading their own world-view 
or their own partisan standpoint into 
history until it has come to be doubted 
whether impartial and reliable history 
can be written at all. Leading exponents 
of this tendency to relativistic interpre- 
tation of history were the American his- 
torians C. A. Beard and C. H. Becker. 
On the other side is the great “positi- 
vistic’ school of historians, founded in 
Germany by Ranke, Mommsen, and 
Eduard Meyer, whose work spans the 
century which began in 1824. To mem- 
bers of this school, influenced both by 
the high ideals of accuracy and syste- 
matic method set up by German classi- 
cal philologians and by the intensive 
search for new facts on the part of nat- 
ural scientists, it has been the duty of 
the historian to reconstruct as true as 
possible a picture of what actually hap- 
pened in the past: “wie es eigentlich 
gewesen,” to quote Ranke’s famous ex- 
pression. Ranke’s followers, dominated 
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by evolutionary philosophy, both Hegel- 
ian and non-Hegelian, have rephrased 
tuis slogan as “wie es eigentlich gewor- 
den.” To this school the somewhat hos- 
tile term “Historismus,” historicism, (see 
below) has been applied by its foes, who 
feel that history has been turned into a 
vast accumulation of facts, where the 
wood is obscured by the trees and where 
mechanical method replaces philosophi- 
cal insight. Moreover, the _ relativist 
school insists that the accuracy of the 
recovered data in itself is very question- 
able, since all subsequent accounts of 
facts or movements are colored by the 
attitude and prejudice of the narrators. 

Since it would obviously take far too 
long to discuss the questions in detail, 
we must content ourselves with a few 
remarks. The prevailing conception of 
historians is exceedingly muddled, as is 
clear from the following statement by 
the dominant French school of Berr and 
Febvre: “While physical phenomena 
would be known even without the in- 
tervention of someone to describe and 
classify them, the historical past exists 
only to the extent that there is an image 
of it—in other words, to the extent that 
it is recreated by the mind.” It is hard 
to exaggerate the philosophical naiveté 
of this statement, which treats natural 
science from the standpoint of realism 
and history from that of nominalism. 
Yet some such view seems to be held by 
many American, as well as by many Eu- 
ropean historians. Even more extreme 
is the position of a Chicago branch of 
the instrumentalist school, which distin- 
guished recently between the “present,” 
the “past” and the “past past’! It ought 
to be evident that the data of the ex- 
ternal world must all reach the individ- 
ual from without and must accordingly 
all be subject to various forms of per- 
ception and interpretation; in this re- 





1 Art. “History” in the Encyclopedia of So- 
cial Sciences, Vol. VII, 1932. 
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spect “historical” facts are no different 
from any other facts. Moreover, natural 
science is equally subject to the imperi- 
ous dominion of time, which obviously 
controls a large part of such sciences as 
geology, biology, and astronomy. Even 
physics has been brought under the tyr- 
anny of time by Einstein, who has dem- 
onstrated that no physical law can be 
understood without allowing for the 
time dimension. 


In a very important study which ap- 


peared twenty years ago, Maurice 
Mandelbaum attacked the historical 
relativists, pointing out convincingly 


that there are two main types of his- 
torical judgments: judgments of value 
and judgments of fact. To the former 
class of judgments apply many of the 
contentions of the historical relativists. 
Judgments of fact, when sufficiently well 
attested by independent observers and 
concurrent evidence, are not subject to 
modification by the world-view or the 
prejudice of a competent historian. To 
these two classes of judgments we should 
add a third, curiously disregarded—at 
least explicitly—by recent philosophers 
of history: judgments of typical occur- 
rence. This class of judgments includes 
a large quantity of data which are quite 
as objectively ascertainable as are cor- 
responding data in the natural sciences, 
and the fundamental logical principles 
employed to determine them are of pre- 
cisely the same order. The following are 
two examples out of a great many which 
could properly be given. In a given 
group of strata and deposits belonging 
to a single period and a single region, 
the archaeologist invariably finds pot- 
tery and other human artifacts belong- 
ing to a restricted number of types, 
which seldom or never appear in any 
other period or region (except as heir- 
looms or by diffusion through trade or 
conquest). If we rise in the scale to men- 
tal phenomena characteristic of men, we 
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find, for example, that all documents 
belonging to a given district and period 
are likely to be written in a given lan- 
guage or dialect; in any case a single 
language will prevail over competitors. 
The only way in which we can free his- 
tory from typical occurrences subject to 
definite laws is by eliminating all uni- 
versals from its field and restricting it 
to the cataloguing of particular, non- 
recurring events. This is, in fact, the 
kind of history meant by most people 
who insist that history is fundamentally 
different from science because it cannot 
predict occurrences. But even if we at- 
tempt to restrict history in this unjus- 
tifiable way, we find ourselves faced with 
new difficulties, since every age and every 
land is characterized by certain patterns 
of “non-recurring events.’ For instance, 
in ancient Egypt in the second millen- 
nium B.C. there was much rivalry be- 
tween the adherents of different deities 
of the pantheon and historians must of- 
ten reckon with it. In the United States 
today such cultic rivalry has ceased to 
exist. In the Eastern Roman Empire in 
the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. civil 
disorder and party conflict were again 
and again connected closely with differ- 
ences of opinion on certain metaphysi- 
cal subtleties of Christian theology. This 
would be unthinkable in the modern 
West as well as in the ancient East. Nor 
could the bitter struggle of social and 
political ideologies, which bid fair to 
destroy the world of today, be conceiva- 
ble in antiquity. If the objection is 
raised that certain fields of natural sci- 
ence have a higher logical standard than 
history because many of their laws can 
be mathematically controlled, we reply 
that there is only a qualitative, not an 
absolute difference, since statistics and 
chronology play a dominant role in his- 
tory and since mathematical principles 
and analogies are often of great service 
to the historian. 








It must always be borne in mind that 
there is a great difference between the 
actions of groups and of individuals. 
Archaeology, the history of civilization, 
and the history of ideas have demon- 
strated that the material and institution- 
al characteristics of a given culture are 
relatively stable and are thus subject to 
scientific control. On the other hand, it 
is very dangerous to predict how an in- 
dividual will react to the multiple stim- 
uli of his environment, and the difficulty 
of predicting his reactions increases with 
the complexity of the individual. Con- 
sequently, biography is an art and not 
properly an historical discipline, though 
it may possess great value to the histor- 
ian both for the historical facts which 
it embodies and for the affective stim- 
ulation it exerts. The bare recital of 
demonstrable facts connected with a 
man’s life is a form of history and can 
no more be called “biography” than an 
accurate tracing from a photograph can 
be called “portraiture.” Biographical 
elements introduced into an historical 
narrative may enhance its pedagogical 
or aesthetic value considerably, but they 
are not properly history. Only when this 
fact is fully understood can the episte- 
mology of history be intelligently treat- 
ed. The history of institutions and of 
cultural factors, being relatively free 
from the mixture of biographical ele- 
ments, is correspondingly free from the 
intrusion of judgments of value. 


No philosophy of history can be dis- 
sociated from the idea of evolution, 
whether it be the remorseless progressi- 
vism of eighteenth-century rationalists, 
the metaphysical development of Hegel, 
or the organic evolution of the biologists 
since Lamarck and Darwin. However, 
it must be said that the fusion of the 
concept of evolution with the positivis- 
tic historiography of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has not always been beneficial to 
history. In fact it is responsible for the 
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growth of the tendency known as “his- 
toricism.” This term is not easy to de- 
fine since it was coined by its an- 
tagonists to designate certain sceptical 
and deterministic tendencies in modern 
historiography. Scepticism arises from 
the conflict of different constructions of 
history as well as from the uncertainty 
of the very facts themselves in many 
areas of historical research; determinism 
springs from constantly repeated efforts 
to find some simple solution for histori- 
cal problems, usually on the analogy of 
natural science. At its worst historicism 
leads, as pointed out by Troeltsch, to 
“relativistic scepticism concerning values 
and to doubt as to whether historical 
knowledge is attainable or significant.” 
We have referred above to the relativism 
of an important American historical 
School headed by Becker and Beard. 
Above, in section III, we have described 
one of the most important examples of 
the danger of historicism where it is 
applied without restraint and without 
adequate control from historical facts. 
The example in question is ideal for our 
purposes, since it represents a complete 
fusion of modern historico-critical meth- 
od as employed in the field of biblical 
history with Hegelian principles of evo- 
lution. The disintegrating effects of this 
particular application of historicism to 
Protestant theology are so obvious that 
no commentary is required. 


We cannot propose a satisfactory cure 
for the evils of historicism, since, like 
its Opposite, naturalism, it can only be 
cured by more knowledge and better 
philosophy. However, it is probable that 
a partial cure can be effected by subject- 
ing the patient, history, to a course of 
organismic treatment. In other words, 
instead of trying to explain historical 
phenomena by aprioristic or determinis- 
tic principles, we must endeavor to work 
out the patterns and configurations 


which history actually exhibits. So sim- 
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ple a demand may awaken justified sus- 
picion and it certainly warrants critical 
examination. 


The average historian, immersed in 
the study of segments of the complex 
civilization of the West during the past 
two thousand years, often fails to recog- 
nize the essential discontinuity of his- 
torical phenomena. The archaeologist 
and anthropologist, on the other hand, 
cannot help but see this discontinuity, 
this tendency to form patterns separated 
from other patterns by abrupt changes 
and mutations. When one culture yields 
to another, either in place or time, there 
is always more or less abruptness, more 
or less mutation. What is true of bio- 
logical species is also true of human cul- 
tures and, in fact, of all human social 
patterns. Somehow a new pattern is 
formed, in which different phenomena 
and different tendencies are adjusted to 
one another, producing empirical adap- 
tations which result in a viable struc- 
ture, different from all other similar 
structures. To the archaeologist and the 
anthropologist cultural patterns are so 
familiar that they seem self-evident. To 
the modern historian or sociologist, fa- 
miliar with the complicated shifts and 
variations of structure in modern socie- 
ty, where one pattern seems to shift in- 
sensibly into another, they are rarely self- 
evident. In a complex civilization the 
oscillations mapped by Sorokin replace 
the cultural movements of simpler so- 
ciety; it is precisely because he restricts 
himself to the history of the West in the 
past twenty-five hundred years that he 
obtains his results. Only by utilizing the 
vast historical resources of archaeology, 
Oriental science, and anthropology can 
this narrowness of outlook be corrected. 
Everywhere there is a certain cyclic move- 
ment; everywhere there are actions and 
reactions. But the history of man is far 
more than a mere series of wave move- 
ments—corsi e ricorsi, to use Vico’s pic- 
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turesque phrase. It is an organic whole, 
with a direction and a meaning which 
we must somehow understand, if we are 
to continue our life as Homo sapiens. 


V. THEISM AND RELIGIOUS HUMANISM 
IN THE LIGHT OF HIsTORY 


I WE DISCARD the erroneous implica- 

tions of historicism as applied to the 
field of religion by nineteenth-century 
scholarship and if we utilize the posi- 
tive results of archaeological research as 
fully as possible, the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition of the West appears in a new 
light. In the first place, we can no long- 
er telescope an evolution which must 
have taken many thousands of years into 
a period of some five centuries, as is 
done by most modern biblical scholars. 
Their concept of evolution is partly cor- 
rect: religion did rise through a series of 
stages which we can already reconstruct 
with some hope of success. But the sim- 
ple series animism (polydemonism)—pol- 
ytheism—henotheism—monotheism turns 
out to be strangely misleading in detail. 
The work of Pater Schmidt, though ex- 
aggerated in its conclusions, confirms 
from anthropology what archaeologists 
and comparative linguists already knew, 
the great antiquity of the belief in high 
gods and in ethical deities living in 
heaven and ruling over the universe 
which they had created. Belief in such 
divinities can be proved to have existed 
at least 3000 B.C. and it was probably 
many millenia older than that. The “ani- 
mism” of Tylor appears more and more 
to reflect a transitional stage between an 
early prelogical, dynamistic stage, some- 
what comparable to the preanimism of 
Maret, and developed polytheism. At all 
events, pure “animism” cannot be shown 
to exist in any modern people and there 
is certainly no archaeological evidence 
which requires it. It is now certain that 
the polytheism of the Near East in the 
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late third millennium was more ad- 
vanced in type than the religion of the 
Canaanites was formerly supposed to be 
in the time of the Prophets of Israel. 
The henotheism with which official Yah- 
wism of the period of the Judges and 
the early Monarchy has been taxed, is 
totally without parallel in the ancient 
Near East and is therefore historically 
inconceivable. 


Neither biblical tradition itself nor 
archaeological evidence justifies the 
sharp distinction currently made be- 
tween the religious beliefs of earliest Is- 
rael (i.e., in the age of Moses) and the 
corresponding beliefs of Elijah, Amos, 
and Isaiah. The monotheistic pattern of 
Yahwism was formed at the beginning 
of the religious history of Israel as a 
people, in the time of Moses, and it re- 
mained essentially the same until the 
Greek period, when it was replaced by 
Christianity and by normative Judaism. 
We speak, of course, of the higher forms 
of Yahwism, not of possible compro- 
mises with Canaanite paganism, which 
we may assume, though it is hard to 
prove their existence in detail. Minor 
changes there certainly were: the God 
of early Israel was believed to have hu- 
man form or at least to possess many 
human attributes, the God of Job and 
Second Isaiah was a spiritual being, 
more or less divorced from material 
imagery; the relatively simple cult which 
may be postulated for the desert phase 
of Israelite history was eventually re- 
placed by the elaborate ritual of the 
Temple of Solomon and the Priestly 
Code. But from Moses to the end of 
the Old Testament the God of Israel 
appears as the creator of all, the foun- 
tain of justice and mercy, as a being with- 
out sexual relations and without my- 
thology, invisible to mortal eye and nev- 
er represented in any form. 


The normative Judaism which arose 
under Hellenism and has continued to 
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flourish until the present, is theological- 
ly almost identical with the Yahwism of 
late preexilic days. The great difference 
lies in the displacement of almost the 
entire ancient cultic and ritual system, 
with its aesthetic and emotional appeal 
and with its superficial resemblance to 
paganism, by a new legalism. The con- 
scious purpose of this legalism was to 
keep the old Jewish faith intact and to 
preserve the Jewish people by guarding 
against assimilation. Its basis was essen- 
tially Greek: the rules of logic and of 
interpretation with which the Talmudic 
code was erected have little in common 
with anything known in the Ancient 
Orient, but are substantially identical 
with contemporary Alexandrian herme- 
neutics. It must be remembered that 
Alexander's conquest of the East fol- 
lowed several centuries of active Greek 
penetration of Western Asia and North 
Africa and that it was followed by an 
extraordinary outburst of Greek com- 
mercial and colonizing activity. The 
idea often expressed that normative 
Judaism succeeded in freeing itself from 
Hellenistic influences is entirely mislead- 
ing; Greek culture so thoroughly pene- 
trated the near East that no phase of 
life and thought could escape the most 
drastic modification. As has been recent- 
ly pointed out by E. Bickerman, the 
Maccabean revolt succeeded in saving 
Judaism from extinction at the hands 
of arbitrary Macedonian tyrants but it 
failed to check the inroads of superior 
Greek civilization. The Pharisaic move- 
ment became dominated by Greek learn- 
ing and Greek ideals of humanity. Even 
the fact that it was almost suffocated 
by the structure of legalism which it 
erected does not indicate any fundamen- 
tally unhellenic tendency in Judaism, 
since Greek science, philosophy, and 
letters were themselves suffering from 
over-organization at that time. It can- 
not be emphasized too strongly, how- 
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ever, that Judaism could hardly have 
survived for two thousand years against 
incredible odds if it had not been for 
this very legalistic structure, which pro- 
tected the defenseless Jewish communi- 
ties against assimilation and preserved 
the fabric of Jewish faith unchanged in 
any important respect down to the nine- 
teenth century. Thanks to the Pharisees 
and to the Talmud the Jews have been 
preserved intact until today, and Eu- 
ropean culture has been immeasurably 
benefited by the resurgence of this gifted 
people after so long an eclipse. It is not 
accidental that the revolution of nihil- 
ism has turned against the very people 
to whom we owe the best in our West- 
ern civilization. 

The struggle for national existence 
and for religious uniqueness disqualified 
Judaism from becoming a world relli- 
gion or even from appreciably influenc- 
ing Hellenism. This role was taken by 
Christianity. Again we must emphasize 
that infant Christianity reacted against 
the very elements in Judaism which were 
to ensure the success of the latter in the 
battle for existence. In the teachings of 
Jesus there is both an evident desire to 
return to the faith of the Prophets of 
Israel and an acceptance of the new cos- 
mopolitan humanitarianism introduced 
by the Greeks. In the new theology 
there was a return to the profound hu- 
man appeal of early Israelite faith, be- 
fore the human attributes of God had 
been divorced from Him by the spirit- 
ualizing movement of the later Proph- 
ets. This reunion between God and man, 
as well as a new recognition that Man’s 
spiritual life can only be developed 
through suffering, is expressed in the 
Christian mysterton of the Incarnation, 
and lies at the heart of Christianity; 
there is no satisfactory evidence that 
they were introduced after the Cruci- 
fixion, as maintained by the majority of 
modern scholars. We have already seen 
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that prevailing views of the origin of 
Christianity are mainly of Hegelian and 
positivistic origin and that the archaeo- 
logical and philological evidence is op- 
posed to them whenever it enters the 
debate. Owing to the short duration of 
historical action in the New Testament 
and to its essentially biographic and epi- 
sodic nature, neither archaeology nor 
philology can help us very far. But it 
must again be emphasized that such cur- 
rent scholarly dogmas as the revolution- 
ary character of Pauline and Johannine 
teachings remain hypotheses and cannot 
be demonstrated by the evidence at our 
command. In my judgment they are 
grossly exaggerated. Christianity sprang 
into existence as a definite organism, 
with all its potentialities, in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, reflected both in the more 
exoteric form of the Synoptic Gospels 
and the more esoteric form of John. 
Without its theology Christianity re- 
mains a system of ethics, which indeed 
reflects the best to be found in the Old 
Testament and the teachings of the rab- 
bis but remains on essentially the same 
level as the ethics of contemporary Juda- 
ism and Stoicism. The enduring signifi- 
cance of Christianity lies precisely in the 
field which modern religious humanism 
has consistently depreciated, in its cen- 
tral mysterion and in the theological sys- 
tem which endeavors to translate that 
mystery into logical terms. 


To the historian of ideas it is an ab- 
sorbing occupation to trace the way in 
which monotheism arose in Israel by a 
process of selection from the religious 
treasures of the ancient Near East and 
to see the biblical utilization of the high- 
est forms of religious and ethical expres- 
sion in Egypt, Canaan, and Mesopota- 
mia. It is even more exciting to trace 
the influences from Judaism, Hellenism, 
and the then surviving faiths of the East 
which resulted in the birth of Christian- 
ity. Today the teachings of Christianity 
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are so interwoven with the life and 
thought of the West that we completely 
forget their source and—most illogical of 
all—maintain that Christianity has fail- 
ed, when its only demonstrable failure 
lies in the human weaknesses of its ad- 
herents. The rationalistic dogma that all 
can be explained in terms of mathematics 
and that every problem can be solved 
by experiment fails when it is confronted 
by the eternal paradoxes of the reign of 
cosmic law and human free-will, of cos- 
mic justice and the triumph of injustice 
on earth. All forms of meliorism and all 
Utopian dreams shrivel when confronted 
with the age old problem of human folly 
and human suffering. The positivistic 
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faith that man has raised himself some- 
how by his own bootstraps may content 
the religious humanist, but it does not 
satisfy a world of men and women, who, 
deprived of the old faith in God, make 
themselves new gods in the image of Hit- 
ler and Stalin.? 





2 On various aspects of this paper see further 
W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity (2nd Edition, Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1946; reprinted with minor changes 
and a new introduction by the author as an 
Anchor Book, in 1957), and the two presidential 
addresses entitled “How well can we know the 
Ancient Near East?” (Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
1936, pp. 121-144) and “The Ancient Near East 
and the Religion of Israel” (Jour. Biblical Lit., 
1940, pp. 85-112). 
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THE ORIGIN OF LIVING THINGS 


A SHORT TIME AGO, the South-German 

Radio Network presented a series 
of discussions among leading specialists 
on the origin and development of living 
things from the points of view of biol- 
ogy and theology. These talks have now 
appeared in book form under the title, 
The Belief in Creation and the Theory 
of Evolution, A Series of Discussions. 


The reader of the book is pleasantly 
affected by the mutual respect which the 
participating theologians and scientists 
show one another despite their many 
differences; this mutual respect is espe- 
cially apparent in the highly informa- 
tive concluding discussion which is al- 
most entirely devoted to the question of 
the origin of the first living beings. The- 
ologian Giinther Bornkamm noted that 
it was generally a “refreshing relaxation 
of the battle-lines’” between the natural 
sciences and theology, “an overall open- 
ness which our forefathers would not 
have believed possible.” 


The participants in this concluding 
discussion were completely clear as to 
the difficulty of the question posed by 
the emergence of the first living beings. 
The controversy revolves around the 
problem of whether the first simple or- 
ganisms may be understood to have 
emerged from combinations of atoms 
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and molecules according to purely natu- 
ral laws or whether their explanation 
involves the adoption of “higher laws.” 
No unanimous opinion was reached. 
One scientist presented the view: “We 
have no reason to believe that it is nec- 
essary to have recourse to anything but 
physico-chemical laws.” Another scien- 
tist believed that the decisive transition 
to a self-propagating protein molecule 
and from there to the first living beings 
may have been accomplished through a 
“quantum leap,” i.e. through a micro- 
physical process.‘ 

This question concerning the causes 
of the first living beings was sharply for- 
mulated, but its answer left something 
to be desired; chiefly because not all ap- 
parently were clear as to what precisely 
required clarification. To some of the 
scientists it seemed obvious that living 
things are to be considered as no more 
than complex chemical structures; there- 
fore they sought an explanation of the 
transition from simplicity to complexity. 
It is our conviction that only a person 
who grasps the organism as purposeful, 
i.e. as an intricate purposeful order, can 
see what truly requires explaining here. 
A living thing is not merely a complex 
chemical organization on a higher plane 
than the simpler chemical compounds. 
It manifests an orderly plan to a degree 
that is absolutely unfathomable to us. 
This conviction is not an abstract the- 
ory founded on a “world-view.” It is, 
rather, contained in the biological data 
and therefore is a scientifically ascer- 
tained fact, even if its recognition in- 
volves trespassing into the fields of phys- 
ics and chemistry. This decisive teleo- 
logical element, which was not fully ap- 
preciated in the discussions, throws the 
question of spontaneous generation into 
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an entirely different light. We believe 
therefore that the time is ripe to review 
once again the question of the origin 
of the first living beings from the stand- 
points of contemporary biology and phi- 
losophy. 


1. The Problem 


iy GOES WITHOUT SAYING that this ques- 

tion as to the origin of the first living 
beings is of paramount importance. 
While thinkers who believe in God see 
a clear proof of a higher power in the 
very phenomenon of life, those who hold 
the opposite position take great pains to 
explain it solely in terms of natural law. 
The elucidation of that not entirely un- 
fathomable mystery we name organic 
life stands today, and has stood previous- 
ly, at the very center of the biological 
sciences. Therefore it is the serious re- 
sponsibility of any thinker treating this 
question not to be led by personal ex- 
pectations but by a peaceful evaluation 
of the factual arguments. 


Biologists and philosophers have given 
three essentially different answers to the 
question. One view holds that life arose 
without any influence from a higher 
cause; a second view holds that life was 
created in time by God. The third and 
final view maintains that life has existed 
from eternity without beginning, i.e. it 
is as old as matter itself.5 The so-called 
pan-sperm or cosmic-life theory, accord- 
ing to which life existed originally on 
other heavenly bodies and subsequent- 
ly arrived on earth, says nothing new 
about the beginning of life and does 
not constitute an independent theory to 
be placed beside the other three. This 
belief in an extra-terrestrial origin of the 
first living cell is burdened with great 
difficulties and has been rejected recent- 
ly by authoritative biologists. Gerhard 
Heberer renders the contemporary view 
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of this theory in the following words: 
“Today we can give only an historical 
value to this theory, since we know that 
ultra-violet rays alone would have killed 
a living cell that might have freed itself 
from another heavenly body. Secondly, 
it seems that the age of the earth is the 
same mathematically as the entire known 
cosmos; and finally, life has a character 
that is peculiar to the earth.’ It is also 
known that the age of the chemical ele- 
ments which form the basis of organic 
life runs to about five billion years. Ac- 
cording to the laws which hold for the 
disintegration of radioactive elements, 
the age of the earth-crust is somewhat 
more than three billion years. The age 
of living things certainly cannot be great- 
er than these periods of time. In view 
of these considerations, contemporary 
biologists exclude the theory of the “‘eter- 
nal” existence of life. 


Having thus eliminated the “eternity” 
theory there remain for further scrutiny 
the hypothesis of spontaneous genera- 
tion and the theory of creation. Special 
attention will be given to the virus the- 
ory, a special form of the theory of spon- 
taneous generation, and its implications 
for the frequently asserted possibility of 
the artificial production of living things. 


In order to be in a position to make 
a sound judgment on this difficult ques- 
tion, we must first ask what life is. Or, 
to express it more precisely, we must 
first ascertain what are the characteris- 
tic signs of life. It must be asked: Is life 
made in such a way that natural fac- 
tors, i.e., physico-chemical laws, suffice 
to explain its origin, or must life be 
unequivocally understood as a reality 
which calls for the co-operation of a 
higher intelligent cause? Before a deci- 
sion can be made, it is necessary to view 
a few peculiarities of living things more 
closely, especially those relating to their 
purpose, that is, to view them in their 
teleological aspect. 
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2. Observations on Teleology 
in the Organic Realm 


it IS NOT NECESSARY to present exten- 
sive evidence here for the existence 
of teleology. This would be impossible 
within the limits of such a short piece. 
I shall merely refer to the very rich lit- 
erature on the subject.? Many older and 
even a few recent writings on organic 
teleology are not entirely unobjection- 
able since their arguments on behalf of 
final causation are due to their own tem- 
porary deficiencies in physico-chemical 
knowledge. 


We do not intend to present solitary 
instances of the existence of a purpose- 
ful order; instead we shall present a few 
general considerations of decisive impor- 
tance. The average non-specialist in biol- 
ogy is aware of a few special purposive 
relations. The fact to which biologists 
refer as “‘co-relation’” is decisive: it con- 
sists in the ordering to one another of 
the various organs in such a way that 
they correspond to a plan which seems 
to have been previously planned down 
to the smallest detail. This observation, 
however, shows us only individual teleo- 


logical features—teleology in a potential 
form. 


It is well known that mechanistically 
oriented representatives of the theory of 
evolution seek to explain purposefulness 
in terms of mutation and natural selec- 
tion. Against this view, one can simply 
point out certain “special forms” of pur- 
posiveness in view of which any mecha- 
nistic explanation becomes absurd. We 
refer to the so-called “usefulness to oth- 
ers” or to primary purposefulness. Erich 
Becher calls this “usefulness to others” 
a peculiar, unilateral relation of service 
from one type of organism to another, 
(e.g. the relation between certain insects 
and gall-forming plants).§ In these cases 
the host plant is endowed with the abil- 
ity to form organisms which are astound- 
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ingly well suited for the parasites, and 
which offer them shelter, protection and 
nourishment without return for their 
services. Such an “altruistic” relationship 
would have been eradicated by natural 
selection. 


Gustav Wolff gives the name “primary 
purposefulness” to the strikingly pur- 
poseful behaviour of organisms, which, 
when placed in a situation of stress, nev- 
er experienced by their predecessors, nev- 
ertheless liberate themselves without ef- 
fort or hesitation.® Wolff reports one 
such case (the subsequent regeneration 
of the eye-lens of the salamander; the 
lens was artificially removed while the 
other was spared), and he remarks: 
“The publication of the phenomenon 
of regeneration caused a bad nightmare 
for prevailing biology.’’?® This case em- 
barrassed the defenders of the theory of 
natural selection, according to which 
natural selection may be thought of only 
in those dispositions and forms which 
had involved numerous advantages for 
the forebears of the subject in question. 


In view of the ideas and plans real- 
ized in the organic world, it is quite jus- 
tifiable to speak of nature as a designer 
(we do not mean an impersonal nature, 
but rather the higher power which is 
revealed in it). The purposeful construc- 
tion and activity of living beings is anal- 
ogous to the way human beings pur- 
posefully combine the characteristics of 
matter and the laws of nature and use 
them to. meet their needs. Purposeful- 
ness reveals the existence of an incom- 
parably deeper knowledge of the laws 
of nature and of matter—a knowledge 
which moreover deals with its object in 
a spirit of free play. Laws which the 
physicist discovers at first cursorily and 
which he then probes and validates 
technically with infinite difficulty, to our 
astonishment, have already stood at the 
service of various purposes in organisms 
for millions of years. This inventiveness 








shows itself, among other things, in an 
especially impressive way in the adapta- 
tion of many living beings to extreme 
environmental conditions (heat, cold, cli- 
mate, enemies, predators, abnormal pres- 
sure, the darkness of the deep sea, etc.). 


The history of evolution reveals an 
entirely new view of teleological reality; 
it seems that the basic plan or at least 
the characteristics of the basic plan 
which organisms have run through in 
their past must have been purposefully 
worked out down to the smallest detail. 
By convergence we refer to the phenom- 
enon of distinct and widely separated 
species systematically and independent- 
ly developing similarly constructed or- 
gans. It might be mentioned in oppo- 
sition to this observation that similar 
tasks are mastered by various species 
with a copious variety of differing means. 
Just think of the plenitude of attack 
and defense weapons at the disposal of 
various organisms. 


Teleology appears under still another 
aspect in the instinct of animals.'! Al- 
though in this instance it would not in- 
clude the capacity for thought, it does 
include purposeful consciousness. It is 
not without reason that animal psychol- 
ogists seek out the “purposes” of in- 
stincts, and in those cases where instinct 
seems to lack a purpose, the method for 
determining a purpose is to search for 
a possible purpose at an earlier stage 
of evolutionary development. Although 
contemporary literature on organic tele- 
ology speaks of human and brute con- 
sciousness as being “borne” by organic 
structures and processes, it neglects the 
consideration that these very structures 
and processes themselves are loaded with 
innumerable purposeful aspects. It suf- 
fices to think of the many disturbances 
of consciousness that rest on organic 
causes. 

Purposefulness is usually considered 
inasmuch as it is directed toward the 
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usefulness of an individual or a species. 
This “teleology of usefulness,” however, 
is only one manifestation of a higher in- 
telligence within the organic realm. 
Over and above the standpoint of util- 
ity, nature displays a super-experimen- 
tation with ideas and aesthetic forms; 
in certain areas she reveals herself to be 
a genuine artist. This significant experi- 
mentation is at times indifferent from 
the standpoint of utility; at other times 
it is clearly disadvantageous to both the 
organism and the species. For this rea- 
son an explanation of this phenomenon 
im terms of natural selection cannot 
stand. 

Only a biological specialist is in a po- 
sition to survey the multitudinous goals 
revealed within nature, and to antici- 
pate the wealth of means adapted to 
them. And even such a specialist is con- 
stantly reminded that he is at most a 
modest beginner. The biological sci- 
ences reveal the wonder of organic pur- 
posefulness in a measure which over- 
powers all conceptions. 


An impartial observer of organic life 
is most deeply impressed by the abun- 
dance of ideas and by the dynamic phan- 
tasy which surpasses itself endlessly in 
new plans and in the realization of new 
goals. The reality of underlying purposes 
and the reason which sustains them is 
manifest to any impartial judge. The 
precise inter-relation of these causal and 
final factors, however, remains hidden 
in darkness. 


One of the participants in the discus- 
sion mentioned above expressed the 
view: “So long as the question under 
consideration remains purely physical, a 
‘higher order’ can be spontaneously de- 
veloped from the ‘lower order’.’’!? Pre- 
scinding from the fact that the concept 
of “order” as it is used in this statement 
is entirely too vague, we hasten to point 
out that by restricting the question to 
physical events, the teleological order 
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and with it all that is essential to life 
is completely overlooked. Although ob- 
servation of physical phenomena is cer- 
tainly justified, it cannot contribute to 
the question of the origin of the teleo- 
logical order. It would seem that the 
crux of the matter is to be found in a 
discussion of the problem of spontan- 
eous generation. 


One might object to these considera- 
tions by saying that the theme under 
discussion is not our contemporary, fully 
developed organic world, but the emer- 
gence of those first, very primitive living 
beings which presumably would have 
shown no teleological features to a con- 
temporary human observer. This objec- 
tion may be answered immediately by 
the consideration that those who uphold 
the theory of spontaneous generation do 
not admit to any subsequent introduc- 
tion of a teleological order when deal- 
ing with the higher development of the 
original organisms. Biologists agree that 
the fully developed teleology of today 
was already present in the first organ- 
isms. Even if the minuteness of the struc- 
tures involved in the micro-organismic 
world (which would include the first 
living beings) sets a limit to our ability 
to determine its nature, experts never- 
theless agree that finality itself goes be- 
yond this limitation to that which can 
be observed, and is indeed a sign of 
living things themselves. These observa- 
tions on the purposeful order of contem- 
porary organisms would merely bring to 
light something which lay hidden in the 
darkness of these minute structures 
many ages ago. Only this viewpoint will 
allow us to see the teleological disposi- 
tions inherent in them. 


As far as the remaining positions 
which deny finality are concerned, it ap- 
pears that they deny either the existence 
of teleology or the possibility of proving 
it with certainty, or, finally, the ability 
to trace it back to a higher intelligence. 
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All of these positions are based on phi- 
losophies and not on fact. They cannot 
be overlooked because of the often-re- 
peated comment that things often do, 
in fact, exhibit a real or apparent lack 
of purpose. So long as life itself remains 
a great mystery for us, no one can ex- 
pect to see all the goals of living nature. 
Apparent exceptions to a law of pur- 
pose, however, often reveal themselves 
to a higher viewpoint as a well-ordered 
striving for other goals. Exceptions to 
purposefulness can also be explained by 
the presence of certain blind factors as 
well as a higher intelligence; the former 
cause matter to prove obdurately op- 
posed to certain purposes. 


Anyone who wants to explain the ap- 
pearance of the first living beings must 
make the actuality of the purposeful or- 
der understandable or else he will have 
by-passed the real question. And purpose- 
ful order of the proper dimensions can 
have its basis only in a supernatural in- 
telligent Being, Who, in the final analy- 
sis, is identical with God. 


3. The Hypothesis of 
Spontaneous Generation 


ee GENERATION generally re- 

fers to the first appearance of a 
living thing not derived by propagation 
from living forefathers. If one uses the 
term in this broad sense, it has three 
possible interpretations: one is that liv- 
ing things have been created by God; 
the second states that they have evolved 
through the operation of physico-chemi- 
cal laws, and the third believes that 
they can be produced artificially by man. 
In practice, however, the term “spontan- 
eous generation” is understood almost 
exclusively as the emergence of organ- 
isms as purely natural events, i.e. as 
events determined solely by natural laws. 
These events must be viewed as the re- 
sult of chance or a sequence of chances. 
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The older champions of the theory of 
spontaneous generation (Huxley, Haeck- 
el, Nageli and others) postulated, in a 
rather vague form, that simple and later 
more highly organized living things 
formed themselves out of non-living mat- 
ter. The contemporary advocates of this 
theory take pains to discuss this alleged 
“formation process” in close conjunction 
with present knowledge of chemical pro- 
cesses. They ask the question: “How 
could organic chemical matter have 
arisen from inorganic matter on the 
earth’s surface without the co-operation 
of living beings? They refer especially 
to the emergence of those two types of 
matter which are characteristic of living 
things, protein and the acids of the nu- 
cleus.”13 They also raise the further 
question of how protein can _ possibly 
propagate itself: this is most important 
because the self-propagation of protein 
is decisive in the formation of living 
beings. The advocates of spontaneous 
generation concede in all these debates 
that the question involves an uncertain 
groping. Bernard Rensch, an outspoken 
champion of the theory, makes the fol- 
lowing observation: “The answer to this 
question, of great importance to philos- 
ophy, takes us outside the realm of biol- 
ogy. In any case an answer cannot be 
definite, for the relevant research is now 
in a period of lively development, and 
the foundations must be laid for much 
that is still hypothetical.” 


An original suggestion was made by 
the Russian scientist A. J. Oparin.® He 
rejects the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration held by western biologists who 
state that the first living things emerged 
suddenly at a definite point in time, since 
it cannot accord with dialectical mate- 
rialism. Oparin suggests that life devel- 
oped in a slow continuous process as a 
“special form of existence of matter in 
motion.” 


The metaphysical position underlying 
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the thinking of the majority of the rep- 
resentatives of the hypothesis of spon- 
taneous generation is reflected in the fol- 
lowing words of Gerhard Heberer: “No 
matter how you turn and twist the prob- 
lem of spontaneous generation .. . it 
cannot be denied .. . At a definite point 
in time, the process which we call life 
must have begun. Spontaneous genera- 
tion is and remains a ‘logical postulate,’ 
and biology agrees with Nageli that to 
deny spontaneous generation is tanta- 
mount to proclaiming miracles. Thus 
the stages which eventually led to the 
emergence of the life-process may not be 
thought of as falling outside the general 
laws of nature.’’!6 


The firm a priori expectation that the 
cleft between the inorganic and the or- 
ganic will be bridged in a purely nat- 
ural way, 1.e. without any creative influ- 
ence, is clear in all these remarks. Spon- 
taneous generation, as its advocates ever 
reaffirm, is not based on the propensity 
“to proclaim miracles.” Whoever admits 
miracles must also admit an extra-mun- 
dane creator. An unbiased position to- 
wards this momentous question would 
at least have to leave open the possibili- 
ty of the creation of the first living or- 
ganism. 


Heberer’s assertion in the passage 
above that the emergence of life “may 
not be considered as beyond the limits 
of natural law,” may be countered by 
the statement: “The law for the emer- 
gence of a living being is: Omne vivum 
a vivo.” This proposition is just as much 
opposed to spontaneous generation as it 
is to the theory of creation. The teleo- 
logical order which a theory of the emer- 
gence of life would have to explain is 
completely overlooked; how, therefore, 
can Heberer maintain his unreserved as- 
sertion that “all contemporary biologists 
recognize spontaneous generation.” At 
the present time there are quite a few 
leading biologists approaching this ques- 
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tion, without any preconceived opinions, 
who reject the theory of spontaneous 
generation and who are not at all dis- 
turbed by the consequences of this re- 
jection. 


The well-known specialist Ludwig 
von Bertalanffy says: Only one thing 
can be said about spontaneous genera- 
tion by chance. ‘““The emergence of life 
from an interplay of inorganic forces, 
compared with which the emergence of 
an automobile from an iron mine would 
be a trifle, simply could not have oc- 
curred. The Darwinian phrase that only 
the fittest of the many possible combi- 
nations would survive does not help at 
all for the simple reason that a ‘strug- 
gle for existence’ could have started 
only when those mechanisms, doomed 
to this deadly combat, were already in 
existence.’’!7 


Among those most competent to deal 
with this question is Herman Staudin- 
ger, professor of chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg im Breisgau, and reci- 
pient of the Nobel prize in 1953 for his 
pioneering discoveries. His special area 
of research is macro-molecular chemis- 
try, the chemistry of large molecules, 
(i.e. those carbon units whose molecular 
weight is over 10,000 and which there- 
fore consist of somewhat more than 1500 
individual atoms. The substances of pri- 
mary importance for living beings be- 
long to this group.) 

Staudinger takes this attitude to the 
problem: “As a result of the broader de- 
velopment of the natural sciences, we are 
now at a turning point which forces us 
to revise our concept of spontaneous 
generation . . . [We must] return to the 
standpoint . . . that only a living organ- 
ism is capable of producing its own 
macro-molecular substrate. Even if we 
should achieve a synthesis of individual 
macro-molecular substances, we will not 
thereby have produced a living organism 
any more than we could produce a build- 
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ing of a particular architectural style 
by chance placement of millions of dif- 
ferent building materials. Just as the 
construction of such an edifice is the re- 
sult of an ordering mind, it must be 
supposed that the disposition of ele- 
ments for the macro-molecule of protein 
or indeed for the emergence of a living 
being is much more than a contiguous 
play of forces. 


“That which happens so regularly can- 
not have chance as its basis. The pre- 
vailing unifying order in organic nature 
is subject to law in the highest possible 
degree, since that which evolves as living 
is not merely a spatial whole like a crys- 
tal; rather it is a functional whole. If 
this complexity in the construction of 
living matter is kept before one’s eyes, 
the conception of a simple spontaneous 
generation of living matter from inor- 
ganic material . . . no longer remains 
tenable.’"!8 Thus the hypothesis of spon- 
taneous generation does not find sup- 
port in the results of contemporary biol- 
ogy. 

For reasons quite different from those 
of the mechanistically oriented biolo- 
gists, E. Ginter believed a few years ago 
that he should adopt the theory of spon- 
taneous generation in order not to have 
to attribute the disharmony in the or- 
ganic realm to God. He writes: “Today 
the possibility is seen of explaining 
even this event (the emergence of living 
things) in terms of purely natural laws. 
Once this is assumed, God is no longer 
the immediate author of present organic 
forms and their living activities and thus 
is not responsible for the disharmony in 
their life: for example, the lack of mercy 
in the life of predators.”!® Unfortunate- 
ly this reasoning is not valid since Gin- 
ter attributes the purposeful order of 
things to chance. If he is referring to 
the advanced development of all pres- 
ently living organisms, then it goes with- 
out saying that within the context of 
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our present discussion, God is not their 
“immediate author.” 


4. Artificial Production of Organisms 


9 ge IT HAS BEEN settled that living 

things do not evolve spontaneous- 
ly, the question then arises whether man 
might be able to produce such beings 
artificially. If the chemist were success- 
ful, then it might be possible that the 
same combination of substances which 
man brings together to produce life 
might at one time have come about ac- 
cidentally; thus at least the possibility 
of spontaneous generation would be es- 


tablished. 


The possibility of the artificial pro- 
duction of life has been constantly af- 
firmed during the past few decades. The 
great biologist Roux himself thought se- 
riously of it. Oparin observes: “At the 
beginning of our century many authors 
went so far as to assert that they had 
succeeded in producing life artificial- 
ly... The artificial construction of life, 
the synthesis of living things, appears in- 
deed as a distant, but nevertheless com- 
pletely attainable stage on this path.”?° 
Alexander Nilitschek expresses the view: 
“Perhaps in the next few years a scientist 
will be successful in a laboratory experi- 
ment... ie., under the strictest control, 
in actually producing a living being from 
non-living substances and thereby an- 
swering the question of spontaneous gen- 
eration with which mankind has so con- 
cerned itself for centuries.”*! If all the 
statements on the artificial production of 
living beings made during the course of 
the last few decades are examined, it 
can be seen that, with the progress of 
research, they become ever more modest 
in their tone. 


It is not surprising that the advocates 


of the theory of spontaneous generation 
and the mechanistic view of life hope 
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for the artificial production of living 
matter. The fact is nevertheless that life 
as such and the processes of life have 
remained an impenetrable mystery right 
up to the present day. The artificial pro- 
duction of organisms would assume that 
the mystery of life has been solved and 
the secret of organic processes and struc- 
tures has been disclosed. But how do 
leading biochemists view this question? 
Tadeus Reichstein, professor of chemis- 
try at the University of Basle, who was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1950, writes: 
“As of today, a living being has never 
been produced artificially. I hold the 
probability that it will happen extreme- 
ly small.”22 Paul Karrer, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Zurich, 
distinguished with the Nobel prize in 
1937, writes: ““Modern research has not 
even begun to show the possibility of 
artificial production of living cells.’’8 
The chemist Paul Miller of the Ciba in 
Basle, whose synthesis of DDT was re- 
warded with the Nobel prize in 1948, 
observes somewhat more _ extensively: 
“So much is certain... that we are quite 
far from the production of artificial cells, 
much less the production of artificial 
living organisms. The mystery of the 
production of a new organism is some- 
thing so marvelous that we pitiful deni- 
zens of the earth can only confess abash- 
edly that we do not understand it. Over- 
confident scientists appear to me like 
little children who can break down a 
machine into its smallest parts. When 
they want to put it together again, that’s 
quite a different story. They have not 
understood the mysterious force which 
drives the machine.”** The Freiburg 
chemist Staudinger expresses himself on 
this question in the following words: 
“Chemical understanding has grown in 
its knowledge of living beings (i.e. we 
presently understand more complex pro- 
cesses than we did previously) and at 
the same time, we have been forced to 
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withdraw from the mechanistic postu- 
late of synthesis in a test tube.’’25 


An objection might be made to these 
statements since their denial of the pos- 
sibility of artificial production of life is 
based exclusively on our present knowl- 
edge. How will future research judge it? 
Such thoughts are silenced as soon as 
one thinks of the great caution expressed 
by unbiased scientists doing research in 
the field. This apparent timidity is the 
expression of our complete lack of 
knowledge and of our perplexity in re- 
gard to deeper biological laws. There- 
fore, as Paul Miiller in the letter above 
so openly admits, even the greatest sci- 
entist can only stammer like a child 


when speaking of the ultimate mystery 
of life. 


If in spite of all these indications, we 
still wish to assume that the synthetic 
production of the smallest living beings 
is possible, what would success in this 
area mean for the theory of spontaneous 
generation? Even if man should succeed, 
it would not mean that the theory of 
spontaneous emergence was established. 
It would only mean that man, by a sin- 
gular achievement of his intelligence in 
well-planned experimentation, had been 
able to pass on the life he himself al- 
ready possessed. If one were to conclude 
from an artificial production of organ- 
isms by man that the spontaneous gen- 
eration of life had occurred without ben- 
efit of a planning intelligence, one would 
have to assume that the collective intel- 
lectual achievements of mankind, rang- 
ing from the invention of simple ma- 
chines to automatic adding machines 
and on to the creation of the Beethoven 
symphonies might also have emerged by 
chance. No reasonable man would dare 
draw this conclusion, for life is more 
than a complex structure of elementary 
particles. 
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5. Are Viruses Intermediary 
Substances in the Spontaneous 
Generation of Life 


A FURTHER .POSSIBILITY of proving 
their case has presented itself in 
recent decades to the advocates of the 
theory of spontaneous generation—vi- 
ruses. An examination of this possibili- 
ty leads us to ask what are viruses and 
how do they stand in relation to the 
spontaneous generation theory? 


During the past century a successful 
search was made for the agents under- 
lying many contagious diseases: these 
agents are microscopically small one-cell- 
ed living beings, the notorious bacilli 
and bacteria. Despite zealous research, 
however, the agents underlying other 
contagious diseases were not discovered. 
It was conjectured, therefore, that they 
were so small as to remain unobserved 
even by the most powerful microscopes. 
They were called viruses, i.e. poisons. A 
great number of virus types have been 
discovered within the past thirty years 
by the electron-microscope which per- 
mits an enlargement a hundred times 
greater than did the light microscope. 
The newly discovered viruses exhibited 
tiny particles which were more simply 
constructed than any previously known 
microcosmic living beings. They ap- 
peared at first glance as intermediaries 
between lifeless matter and micro-organ- 
isms. For this reason many biologists be- 
lieved that they could appeal to viruses 
as intermediaries in the spontaneous 
generation of life. This “virus theory” 
is thus a special form of the theory of 
spontaneous generation. 


There have been many memorable re- 
sults of virus research. Several hundred 
types of virus are recognized today as 
underlying agents of certain diseases. 
They are named after the diseases they 
cause: hoof and mouth disease, infantile 
paralysis, influenza and jaundice, to 
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name some of the best known. The virus 
particles attain a size of only a ten-thou- 
sandth to a hundred-thousandth of a mil- 
limeter in diameter. They share with 
living beings the ability to propagate 
themselves and the ability to mutate. By 
mutation we mean a sudden change in 
patrimony which persists and is mani- 
fested in succeeding generations. Viruses 
are composed of protein and the acids 
of the nucleus as are the chromosomes 
of truly living beings. Unlike living be- 
ings they do not breathe and they under- 
go no change of matter. Furthermore, 
viruses which attack plants can form 
crystals. Fundamentally, viruses differ 
from the microcosmic life we have 
known hitherto because they are able to 
breed only in living tissue. 

How then do they multiply and prop- 
agate themselves? Authorities in the field 
believe that virus particles penetrate the 
living cells of plants and animals and 
cause these cells to produce similar vi- 
rus particles: They insert themselves 
spontaneously into the reduplicating 
processes and utilize them for their own 
good. The cells of the invaded plants 
and animals respond to the lure of the 
viruses by bringing forth from their own 
substance the very poison which will 
cause their downfall. According to our 
present knowledge, viruses do not have 
the independent ability to reproduce 
themselves as do all genuine organisms. 

Now the decisive question arises as to 
how these strange virus-particles came 
to exist in the first place. Not only the 
genuine living beings, but these viruses 
too, must have emerged somewhere at 
some time. Scientists have two views on 
the matter. 


The first regards the virus as a dis- 
torted plasmic element, a deviation, a 
chemical compound departing from the 
norm. According to this view, an irreg- 
ular atypical protein particle has emerg- 
ed as the result of an accidental dis- 
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turbance in the process of protein syn- 
thesis. This view holds that the atypical 
particle probably retained the ability to 
produce particles similar to it from oth- 
er molecules. 

According to another hypothesis, the 
viruses are the last remains of deterior- 
ated parasites. We know that there are 
tens of thousands of parasites who live 
on other plants and animals (the hosts) 
and prosper at their expense. Many of 
these parasites have deteriorated and to- 
day possess only those organs which are 
absolutely essential for life. This process 
of deterioration is seen as having ter- 
minated at a point where only a mini- 
mal core of the original cell remains. 
This core, it is believed, is forced to 
reproduce itself via its host. The Basle 
chemist T. Reichstein observes in this 
connection: “There is a theory which 
identifies the virus as the genetic sub- 
stance of extinct living beings. This 
would explain much about viruses, es- 
pecially their capacity to duplicate un- 
der suitable conditions in a host cell. 
The viruses have remained as a peculiar 
quality of life from which life itself has 
been taken—i.e. they are the result of the 
nearly total deterioration of a parasitic 
kingdom.”’6 

The question arises whether viruses 
are really living or non-living matter. 
Since they possess certain characteristics 
of living things (mutability and the ca- 
pacity to propagate), one tends to clas- 
sify them among living beings. On the 
other hand they do not possess certain 
other attributes equally characteristic of 
living things—digestion, irritability, and 
teleological behavior. 

If mutability is understood as the ca- 
pacity of highly complex molecules to 
break down under external influences 
(so called quantum-leaps), then it is not 
restricted to genes and chromosomes, but 
extends to complex, unstable non-living 
substances. In the case of living beings, 
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these changes become clear as genuine 
mutations only in the sequence of gen- 
erations. Living beings alone have the 
Capacity to reproduce without external 
co-operation. It is just this capacity for 
independent propagation that viruses 
lack. They can only propagate them- 
selves with external assistance, through 
an alteration in the normal process of 
forming protein in atypical cells. The 
role that viruses play in this process can- 
not be called a vital one, it is rather a 
purely mechanistic result of the process. 
Therefore neither mutability nor the 
ability to propagate can be used to prove 
that viruses have life. 


They lack the characteristic signs of 
life. They are merely highly complex in- 
dividual molecules. Even the smallest 
living beings consist of a large number 
of differing individual molecules. Wei- 
del observes: “Viruses, in contrast to 
cells, are completely lifeless construc- 
tions. This is explained by their lack 
of functional completeness.”27 Bernard 
Rensch has made a similar observation.?® 


We should now consider the most im- 
portant question raised by the existence 
of viruses: whether or not these forms 
are to be considered intermediaries in 
the complex process of spontaneous gen- 
eration. It would be possible to speak 
of them as intermediaries analogously 
with regard to the few characteristics 
they have in common with the smallest 
organisms. William Troll says: “We 
would misjudge viruses if we claimed 
them in a speculative way for the pur- 
poses of the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration.”*® Qn the contrary, the spon- 
taneous emergence of viruses may be 
considered a disturbance at the end of 
the protein synthesis process in cells 
(Troll). And, finally, the artificial pro- 
duction of virus particles is not impos- 
sible. 

The chief argument used against vi- 
ruses as the original form of life is the 
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fact that they are nourished only by or- 
ganic substances; they are parasites and 
must presuppose life. Adolf Budensandt 
(1939 winner of the Nobel prize for 
chemistry) expressed his view on the mat- 
ter in this way: “It appears for these 
reasons that we may not view the viruses 
as the immediate predecessors of pres- 
ently living cells. How could viruses 
have propagated themselves without the 
presence of a living cell? At the present 
it seems probable that viruses are back- 
ward mutations and extremely distorted 
parasitic organisms.’’° 

Since it would appear conclusively 
that the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion does not hold true, and that life 
clearly seems to be the work of a supra- 
worldly intelligence, it would seem in- 
evitable to turn to God as its first crea- 
tor. This conclusion is, however, far 
from universal, and is hotly protested 
by some. 


6. Opposition to Tracing Life to 
an Extra-Mundane Intelligence 


OR DECADES there has been no attack 
on the theory of the creation of life 

by God so violent as Nicolai Hartmann’s. 
Hartmann acknowledges teleology in the 
organic realm to its full extent and even 
regards it as the essential characteristic 
of life. He guards himself, however, from 
a view that would attribute the striving 
for goals which things exhibit to an in- 
telligence, i.e. a cognitive consciousness: 
“Where in the processes of nature is 
there a consciousness or even an instance 
of anything functionally co-ordinated to 
a consciousness which would be able to 
project purposes into the future and to 
choose recurrent means for their attain- 
ment? Such an instance can be supposed 
in the form of an intellect or in the form 
of a world-reason; metaphysics has usual- 
ly supposed one or the other of these 
without any scruples. Such a supposition, 
however, is not justified by the phenom- 
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ena, and the critique of the theory of 
knowledge has long since proved it to be 
untenable.”*! “A final nexus .. . which 
one at first believes to be the factor un- 
derlying the emergence of a highly de- 
veloped consciousness is self-prohibitive, 
for it depends on determination of ends 
as well as on predetermination of means. 
The life process, however, is nothing less 
than consciously directed, even in high- 
ly developed and conscious living beings. 
Consciousness does not know about its 
functions; it is rather carried along by 
them.”’°? Yes, Hartmann asserts, the dis- 
avowal of a final “world-form” is the 
“greatest achievement of contemporary 
thought, its liberation from the night- 
mare of teleology.”** He anticipates a 
special “form of determination” distinct 
from efficient and final causality which 
he names “nexus organicus,” and to 
which he should like to reduce teleolo- 
gy. What this type of cause is and how 
it works cannot be stated at the present 
time. The answer to these questions 
would doubtless require “the discovery 
of further categories.’’** 


It seems to us an astonishing misun- 
derstanding on Hartmann’s part if he 
believes that one desires to trace organ- 
ic purposefulness to an individual living 
being, and that a teleology, borne by an 
intelligence, can be found only in living 
beings with highly developed conscious- 
ness. This philosopher appears never to 
have considered the possibility that an 
extra-mundane intelligent being might 
be the author of earthly purposefulness. 
So Hartmann, who handles other mat- 
ters with sovereign reality, is taken un- 
awares by passion when he objects to 
the explanation of teleology through 
God. Otherwise how could a dispassion- 
ate thinker experience the final inten- 
tion of teleology as a nightmare? Instead 
of trying to explain this decisive and 
pressing question himself, Hartmann 
trusts to the future to do so. 
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Gerhard Heberer thinks along lines 
similar to Hartmann’s when he claims: 
“The supposition of the parentless gen- 
eration of every biological event by the 
theory of creation contradicts the Har- 
weylan thesis (omne vivum a vivo). It is 
most improbable and cannot be serious- 
ly considered by a biologist.”*5 Heberer, 
an advocate of the theory of spontaneous 
generation, overlooks the fact that all 
the reasons he summons to attack the 
theory of creation argue equally well 
against the one he is defending which 
“contradicts the Harweyian thesis 
through its supposition of the parentless 
generation of every biological event.” 


Uncommonly informative in regard to 
this less and less popular position is the 
following citation by Heinrich Schmidt 
from the widely circulated Philosophis- 
ches Worterbuch: “Order and purpose- 
fulness in nature must again and again 
be explained in terms of natural reasons 
and according to natural laws; AND 
EVEN THE WILDEST HYPOTHESES 
HERE ARE MORE TOLERABLE 
THAN SUPERNATURAL ONES.’ 
(author's capitals). Schmidt is no longer 
asking which explanation seems closer 
to natural events; he is, rather, asking 
which interpretation, daring as it may 
be, appears more or less tolerable. 


We must distinguish between the gen- 
uine opponent of the theory of creation 
and the position of the man who says 
that we can know nothing about the 
origin of the first living beings. The lat- 
ter states that it is impossible to decide 
whether life goes back to an act of crea- 
tion, to spontaneous generation, or to 
some unknown origin. This position is 
agnosticism. ““Man would surely not be 
man if he did not again and again find 
a new tree in God’s garden behind which 
to hide himself from his creator.”3? The 
“agnostic” position would be less objec- 
tionable were it formulated in this way: 
The question of the first appearance of 
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life lies outside the jurisdiction of biol- 
ogy. The latter is concerned actually 
with the operation of mundane causes. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that it 
is as a man, and therefore as a philoso- 
pher, that the biologist is confronted 
with this decisive question. The limita- 
tions of the sciences do not account for 


a man’s responsibility towards his own 
conscience. 


7. God as Creator of the First 
Living Beings; the Participation 
of Natural Causes 


I’ THE LIGHT of what has gone before, 

an extra-mundane, intellectual Pow- 
er, the omnipotence and wisdom of the 
Creator, must be unequivocally recog- 
nized as the cause of the first living be- 
ings.88 This follows on the one hand 
from the purposeful order which sur- 
passes all human understanding and on 
the other from the breakdown of all oth- 
er proposed explanations. The follow- 
ing words by Wilhelm Troll indicate 
that many contemporary researchers ac- 
knowledge _ this “Kronig 
speaks . . . of the creation of organic 
nature as the work of a ‘reflective crea- 
tor.” Lecomte de Nouy has undertaken 
the task of showing that a mathematical 
pursuit of the problem leads to the ad- 
mission of an extra-terrestrial Power's in- 
tervention. This is the same solution to 
the problem of spontaneous generation 
that Reinke had already reached at the 
turn of the century. It was his well- 
founded conviction that the first cell 
could have emerged ‘only through the 
intervention of cosmic Reason on the 
surface of the earth.’ ’’® 


Having acknowledged the fact of di- 
vine authorship, we must confess that 
nothing is known about the particular 
way in which He created the first living 
being. Conceptions concerning the crea- 
tive activity of God are necessarily in- 


conclusion: 
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adequate. Just as God's existence cannot 
be adequately conceptualized, neither 
can his operations. 

It is especially necessary to guard one- 
self from conceiving God’s creative ac- 
tivity to be a violent intervention, an 
interference. Many a person who thinks 
of God’s activity in the world in this 
way recognizes its inadequacy and is 
tempted to reject completely the power 
of God in the cosmos. It is quite correct 
to reject such an inadequate conception. 
It is incorrect however to believe for 
this reason that the creative activity of 
God and the divine origin of life must 
be rejected. If, for want of more suit- 
able concepts, we are forced to speak of 
God’s operation as an “intervention,” we 
must be aware that this signifies an un- 
natural external influence. The difficul- 
ties disappear if we take the trouble to 
put aside our all-too-human notions of 
God. Just as the blossom unfolds from 
the bud and fruit ripens, so we can think 
of the first living things as arising from 
the creative breath of God. 


Although the first organisms are the 
work and realization of the divine plan, 
it may be assumed that in one great 
event God placed his already existing 
physical and chemical laws at his serv- 
ice. Therefore it is an important task 
of the sciences to discover how far in- 
animate nature and its powers have con- 
tributed to the emergence of the first 
living beings. It is quite possible that 
those researchers who are advocates of 
the theory of spontaneous generation 
will contribute greatly to the clarifica- 
tion of this special question, for the dis- 
cussion of this process of emergence sole- 
ly in terms of natural laws presents many 
intricate aspects. 

The scientific study of the emergence 
of the first living organisms must have 
as its point of departure the physical 
conditions which reigned on the surface 
of the earth at that far-off time. There- 
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fore the astro-physicists too have an im- 
portant role to play. It seems that in 
that primeval atmosphere oxygen and 
carbon dioxide were either completely 
lacking or were present only in mi- 
nute quantities. It would follow that 
the first organisms were neither animal 
nor vegetative beings in our current 
sense of the words; nevertheless they 
somehow possessed some interchange of 
matter. 


The question now arises as to whether 
organic compounds, which were the pre- 
liminary steps toward the highly complex 
matter of which bodies of organisms 
consist, could have emerged under those 
conditions. Nobel prize winner Adolf 
Buttenandt reports a relevant experi- 
ment carried out by the American chem- 
ist Stanley L. Miller in Chicago in 
1953.4° He allowed an artificially pre- 
pared primeval atmosphere, composed 
of methane, ammonia, hydrogen and 
steam to circulate in a simple glass ap- 
paratus. Energy was conveyed to the sys- 
tem via a continuous electrical charge 
which probably played an important 
role in the permutations of the primeval 
atmosphere. After a reaction time of 
eight days, the results of the experiment 
were worked out under the strictest ster- 
ile conditions and it was shown that 
masses of amino acids which could be 
weighed, especially glycol and alpha and 
beta alanin, had emerged along with 
small masses of asparagin and alpha- 
amino butter acids. The road from the 
emergence of amino acids to the forma- 
tion of a protein molecule may be a 
great one; the road from a_ protein 
molecule to the organization of a living 
cell is even greater—however the ques- 
tion as to how organic compounds could 
have emerged without the co-operation 
of living beings in past historical periods 
is now experimentally possible.” 

It is a self-evident and very serious 
duty of the natural sciences to clarify, 
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in so far as they can, all the natural 
laws involved in this most significant 
process. If God is the author of the or- 
ganic purposeful order and the Creator 
of the first organisms, it does not follow 
that he created the first living things 
from nothing at one stroke. The mys- 
tery of life becomes ever greater with 
the progressive clarification of the phys- 
ico-chemical point of view; but by the 
same token, the force of a planning Rea- 
son which is thereby being realized, be- 
comes ever more palpable. The believer 
has no reason to fear that research will 
ever give an explanation of life with- 
out God. Finally it is not fitting for a 
level-headed scientist to designate God 
as a “stop-gap” at “those places for which 
he cannot give a scientific explana- 
tion.”’*! The mystery of life is more than 
“a gap” in our physical knowledge. 
Translated by GERALD FARLEY 
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CHARITY AND TIME 


aren THE MOST characteristic aspect 

of modern thinking about man is 
its emphasis on temporality.1 Man is 
seen as essentially a being in time. He 
works out his destiny in time. His life 
is an irreversible process, a constant pro- 
jection of himself towards the realiza- 
tion of some future goal. Duration in 
time is “the form under which his whole 
psychological and moral life develops.” 
One cannot understand man, the mod- 
ern thinker insists, without first under- 
standing time. 


CHRISTIANITY AND TIME 


SS A VIEWPOINT is not altogether 

new. A sense of the importance of 
time is really part of the Christian her- 
itage. From the outset, the idea that his- 
tory possessed absolute significance, that 
God Himself had intervened in time 
and made the temporal order the vehicle 
of divine purpose, sharply distinguished 
the Christian mind from the Hellenic. 
“In the Greek view of things, Time had 
little significance or value. It was bare 
‘number of movement,’ an unintelligi- 
ble element which intruded itself into 
reality in consequence of the imperma- 
nence and instability of sensible things. 
Consequently it could possess no ulti- 
mate or spiritual meaning. It is intel- 
ligible only in so far as it is regular— 
that is to say, tending to a recurrent 
identity.” Not so, however, for the 
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Christian. Whereas Greek thought was 
chiefly concerned with ideal types that 
were independent of time, “Christianity 
from the first based its teaching on a 
sacred history.’”’* 

But if Christianity discovered time, 
modern man has rediscovered it. For, al- 
though Christian thought always accept- 
ed the fact of the importance of time, 
it did little until recent years to develop 
a theory of time. What development 
there was took place almost immediately 
in the writings of the Fathers, notably 
in St. Augustine.® But it was not pushed 
further. Instead, there was a reversion 
in medieval thought to the Greek view. 
Aristotle was unearthed and his theory 
of time was adopted. Once again time 
became the mere “numerus motus secun- 
dum prius et posterius” and further dis- 
cussion of the question seemed irrele- 
vant.® So at least it appeared until re- 
cent years. 


MopERN MAN AND TIME 


HAT THEN is the meaning of time? 

The question may be answered in 
different ways according to the different 
levels on which it is approached. Be- 
yond the mere cosmological considera- 
tion of motion and its psychological 
measurement—which chiefly occupied 
Aristotle in this regard—the metaphysi- 
cal problem of time as a mode of being 
and the psychological problem of time 
as a mode of consciousness also clamor 
for solution. What is the ontological sig- 
nificance of time? What is its ultimate 
finality? What orientation must tempor- 
alized consciousness assume if it is to live 
this significance vitally and achieve this 
finality? These are the questions that 
trouble the modern mind.? And to pro- 
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pose a tentative and Christian solution 
to them is the purpose of this paper. 

First of all, what has contemporary 
thought to say about time? The answer 
may be briefly put. For modern man, 
the basic fact of time is that it is linear.® 
In place of the cyclic notion of the 
Greeks the modern substitutes the image 
of a straight line. Time is an irreversi- 
ble “becoming” that arises out of the 
past and proceeds in a straight line to- 
wards the future goal. Any given mo- 
ment is simply a point on that line. Its 
significance is dependent on its ordina- 
tion to a future terminus. For Marxist 
and secularist thought in general, this 
terminus is to be achieved in this world. 
It is the Kingdom of Man. For religious 
thought it is the Kingdom of God. But 
in either case the meaning of time, as 
in all becoming, derives from the term 
of the process. Man, situated at a par- 
ticular point in time, can look only to 
the future. Either he plunges into the 
stream and is swept along by it with 
those who are striving for a dream—this 
holds true for Marxist and Incarnation- 
alist alike; or he stands aside with his 
eyes fixed on the horizon and waits for 
the coming of the Kingdom of Saints— 
here we have the Eschatologist.® For all 
alike, today is a fragment whose mean- 
ing depends on tomorrow. The present 
lacks ultimate depth. Fulfilment belongs 
to the future. Not where we are, but 
where we are going; not what is, but 
what is to be. Thus the psychological 
orientation is basically one of expec- 
tancy. 


THE MEANING OF WoRK 


‘om ATTITUDE of expectancy, charac- 

teristic of modern man’s temporal 
orientation, is manifest in his outlook 
on the value of work. Here his radical 
absorption with the finality of becom- 
ing is clearly in evidence. What is the 
significance of work? For the modern 
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man, work is important only for what 
it accomplishes.’® Its whole value is to 
be measured in terms of results, of out- 
put. Its total significance lies in the con- 
tribution it makes towards a better world 
—for the individual himself or for man- 
kind generally. Thus the fragments of 
the present are seen merely as building 
blocks for the brave, new future. There 
one’s attention must be directed. Work 
therefore is coterminous with effort—the 
effort to give some sort of direction to 
the current of life, to point the horizon- 
tal line of becoming towards the elusive 
peace and happiness that man craves. 
For modern man, work and life are an 
uninterrupted anticipation of tomorrow. 
He is forever expecting, looking forward 
to, a better day. 

What is the result? For one thing, 
modern man has lost his “‘feel’’ for the 
present and with it his capacity for leis- 
ure. He is forever in a state of tension. 
Divided between what is and what will 
be, he lacks a sense of wholeness. Life 
for him means simply being further 
down the road tomorrow than today, and 
the consequence has been to chain him 
to the wheel of “progress.” As Pieper 
observes, it is precisely this conception 
of work that has resulted in proletarian- 
izing man.!! Man has been subordinated 
to the process of betterment. Living al- 
ways in expectation, he lives without 
fulfilment. Distracted from the present, 
he misses the reality about him and his 
life becomes a sort of anxious vigil. In- 
deed, like the pathetic Marcher in James’ 
Beast in the Jungle, he too often comes 
to the end of his life without ever having 
lived at all. 


TIME AND BECOMING 


O A CERTAIN EXTENT this attitude of 
expectancy is inevitable. It is, in- 
deed, nothing more than a psychological 
translation of the process of “becoming.” 
To the extent therefore that time is a 
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becoming, an evolution, a movement to- 
wards a term, temporalized conscious- 
ness is necessarily wrapped up with the 
future. Discontent with the present and 
unceasing restlessness are the inevitable 
consequence; they become the insepara- 
ble characteristics of being in time. 


But does this orientation translate the 
whole significance of time? Is it man’s 
fate always to be dissatisfied with now? 
Is the wholeness he craves only to be 
looked for in tomorrow? Must he con- 
sider the present simply a springboard 
for action, a mere foothold in reality 
where he cannot rest, but whence he 
must project himself towards what is 
not? The whole question, indeed, re- 
duces itself to the meaning of the now. 
For, as St. Thomas observes, the now is 
the only point of time that exists.!? If, 
therefore, the now is merely a point of 
transition, a dot on the horizontal line 
of becoming, if it is simply a scene glimp- 
sed from the window of a rushing train 
so that its only meaning for man is to 
mark the stages of his journey, then re- 
signation to the torment of Tantalus is 
his only course. If, however, the now is 
something more than a moment in a 
process, a point of passage situated be- 
tween before and after; if, though en- 
veloped by change, it transcends change 
and is endowed with the quality of per- 
manence, then perhaps restlessness for 
man need be no more than a tempta- 
tion, and tranquillity instead his prop- 
er state. 


To investigate the possibility of the 
now being more than a passing phenom- 
enon, we will look into the significance 
of charity. For if time is seen as pure 
transition, it is because man is seen as 
pure “becoming.” This, however, is a 
one-dimensional view, and an analysis of 
charity will show it to be such. Adding 
another and more profound dimension 
to the life of man, charity by that very 
fact reveals another and more profound 
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dimension to the meaning of time. Let 
us see how this is so. 


THE PERMANENCE OF CHARITY 


IT EXTOLLING THE MERITS of charity, 

Saint Paul makes much of its perma- 
nence. The time will come, he writes, 
when we shall outgrow prophecy, when 
speaking with tongues will come to an 
end, when knowledge will be swept 
away; but we shall never have finished 
with charity (1 Cor. 13.8). Somehow, 
though a part of our temporal scheme 
of things, an orientation to be assumed 
by man while still on the road towards 
fulfilment, charity nevertheless partici- 
pates in that fulfilment and transcends 
the imperfections of those things that 
belong to the world of time. It has a 
completeness about it, and therefore a 
permanence, that belong to the order of 
the eternal. In this it is distinguished 
even from the other theological virtues. 
For that “conviction of things we can- 
not see,” which is faith, will one day 
give way to vision, to a sight of God 
“face to face.” And what we now only 
hope for, we will one day hold in our 
hands; hope will yield to possession. But 
“caritas numquam excidit.” It already 
manifests the fulness, the perfection, the 
finality of the life of God who is Love. 

The reason for this special excellence 
of charity is not difficult to trace. St. 
Thomas, indeed, presents it in a few sen- 
tences. Asking himself whether or not 
charity is the greatest of the theological 
virtues, he replies that the importance 
of a particular virtue can generally be 
determined from its object. In this case, 
however, since all three theological vir- 
tues look to God as their proper object, 
one cannot be said to be superior to the 
others because its object is higher. Here, 
rather, we must examine the nearness 
of each one to its object: and it is its 
special nearness that constitutes the dis- 
tinctive perfection of charity. For faith 
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and hope each imply a certain distance 
from their term: faith concerns itself 
with the still-unseen, hope with the not- 
yet-possessed. But the love of charity is 
already united to its term. For by chari- 
ty the beloved is somehow already in the 
lover and the lover is drawn into com- 
munion with the beloved. As St. John 
observes, ““God is love; he who dwells in 
love, dwells in God and God in him.” 
(1 Jo. 4:16)%% 


CHARITY AND UNION 


He THE COMPLETENESS and abiding 

character of charity. Through char- 
ity man is already in union with the 
infinite, unchanging God. But this 
union, it must be understood, is not a 
mere passive union of potency and act. 
Charity is not simply another form of 
becoming that has somehow reached its 
term. It is not merely the satisfaction 
of a particular desire, or the actuation 
of a particular potency, a sort of partial 
fulfilment of man that leaves his total 
fulfilment to a future date. No, charity 
is an active union. It is a union of mu- 
tual presence and communion, a dialogue 
between lovers. For, as St. Thomas in- 
dicates elsewhere, charity is friendship 
with God.!* But the dynamism of friend- 
ship, amor amicitiae, is not the dyna- 
mism of the potential. It is not the thirst 
or appetite of potency for act, the drive 
which is the metaphysical basis of all 
change and becoming, and which is tech- 
nically known as amor concupiscentiae. 
“Love of friendship” is radically distinct 
from this. It is founded instead on ac- 
tuality.15 Its dynamism is not that of a 
nature in need, but of a person in love, 
a ‘self’ enchanted with the presence of 
his beloved and making a gift of him- 
self. As St. Thomas pregnantly observes, 
faith and hope are in a sense possessive. 
They look to God for what we get out 
of Him, in one case the knowledge of 
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truth, in the other the possession of good. 
But charity looks to God Himself, not 
for anything that may come to us from 


Him, but solely in order to rest in Him 
alone.16 


The reason, therefore, for the perma- 
nence and completeness of charity and 
its superiority to the other theological 
virtues is that the union it involves com- 
pletely transcends the whole order of 
becoming. While faith and hope look 
to a future acquisition which will mean 
their own disappearance, charity already 
is communion with the Absolute. Found- 
ed wholly on actuality, it is a partici- 
pation in the pure and eternal love that 
God has for Himself. And just as hu- 
man love is able to survive the wasting 
of bodies and the wreckage of time and, 
itself unchanged, still shine forth bright- 
ly from dimming eyes, so and infinitely 
more is divine charity above the rush 
of the temporal. Born in time, it belongs 
to the forever. Born on earth, it is the 
beginning of heaven. Charity, writes St. 
Thomas echoing St. Paul, is not swept 
away even by the consummation otf 
glory but remains forever the same— 
“eadem numero manet.”!? 


CHARITY AND TIME 


OW THE PURPOSE of these reflections 

on charity was to see what light 
they might throw on the meaning of 
time. How does charity, which belongs 
to the essence of his life as a Christian, 
affect man’s life as a being existing in 
time? One part of the answer to this 
question is immediately evident—that, 
namely, which concerns man’s temporal 
orientation. For charity by its very na- 
ture roots man in the present. Insofar 
as it is already active communion and 
not therefore ordered to future acquisi- 
tion, it is concerned with what is at hand. 
In place of an ever-fleeing tomorrow, the 
now becomes the center of preoccupa- 
tion. In place of anxious expectancy, 
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there is substituted loving attention. Ubi 
amor, ibi oculus. 

But if charity recalls man’s attention 
to the now as to a sort of privileged mo- 
ment, the moment of communion, it 
does by the same token deepen the mean- 
ing of the now. Where in the linear con- 
ception of time, the now was simply a 
point of transition, a moment in a proc- 
ess whose whole significance depended 
on a future term, the now of charity is 
rich with the presence of God. Indeed, 
for charity this all-pervading Presence, 
or more precisely our attention to it, 
may be said to constitute the now. Since 
this is the central point of our thesis, 
let us examine it more closely. 


THE MEANING OF THE PRESENT 


[ WE ASK OURSELVES the meaning of 

the present as opposed to the past or 
future, our first answer might be that 
the present is the actual—that which ac- 
tually exists as opposed to what did exist 
or may yet come to exist. But while the 
actual, thus understood objectively, can 
be said to be the ontological or material 
foundation of the present, it does not 
formally constitute it. For the present 
or the now is always understood in op- 
position to past and future, and by its 
very nature occupies an intermediary po- 
sition between the two. For this to be 
possible, however, the two must in a 
sense co-exist with the present; and since 
they do not do so in the objective order 
(where what alone is had is the actual), 
but only in the mind, we come to the 
conclusion that mind or consciousness 
has an essential role in the constitution 
of the present. It is not therefore the 
actual by itself but the presence of the 
actual to one’s consciousness—where in- 
deed there also abides a recollection of 
a past presence and the expectation of 
a future presence—that formally consti- 
tutes the present or now. 

These ideas are, of course, familiar 
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enough. They are indeed hardly more 
than a re-phrasing of Augustine’s posi- 
tion that time is spiritual extension— 
distentio animae: the past is the soul’s 
remembrance, the future its expectation, 
and the present its attention.1® Two 
points, however, must be noted, and it 
is Heidegger who has brought them 
out.!9 


THE PRESENT AND PRESENCE 


a OF ALL, if it is not the actual it- 
self by my attention to it—or conver- 
sely, its presence to me—that constitutes 
the now, then we must say that any given 
now is correlative to the presence of 
some object or other. To speak of now 
is to affirm a presence. For instance, at 
this moment my now consists in the pres- 
ence of this desk at which I sit, the 
books that clutter it, the pencil in my 
hand and the paper spread before me. 
These are the objects on which my at- 
tention is focussed. ‘They form my pres- 
ent world. Their presence defines my 
now. When a little while ago I was walk- 
ing with a friend, then it was his pres- 
ence and the presence of the path and 
the objects along the way that defined 
my now. In a little while, the presence 
of a classroom, of forms, a blackboard, 
a multitude of nodding heads and a 
teacher expounding a thesis will engen- 
der a new now. In every case the now 
is defined by presence. If the presence 
is merely remembered, the moment (that 
“now”’) belongs to the past; as antici- 
pated, it is part of the future. But the 
presence of those things that actually 
hold my attention is what makes up the 
moment in which I live; their actual 
presence to me constitute my now. 


PRESENCE AND PREOCCUPATION 


ee AND EVEN more important is 

‘the element of preoccupation. For 
if it is a presence that constitutes my 
now, it is my preoccupation, the focus, 
that is, of my attention, that engenders 
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the particular presence. True enough, 
my attention does not make the thing 
actual. This desk exists quite indepen- 
dently of me. But only to the extent that 
I pay attention to it, am in a sense pre- 
occupied with it, is it present to me. By 
my preoccupation—in this case the writ- 
ing of this article—I actively render my- 
self present to the desk and so make it 
a presence constitutive of my present. 
Should I interrupt my writing to look 
out the window at the boys throwing 
snowballs, my desk, though still in the 
room with me, would no longer be pres- 
ent to me nor a part of my present. It 
is thus preoccupation or the particular 
focus of one’s attention which, together 
with the actual, engenders the now. 

This is extremely significant. For it 
means that on the nature of my preoc- 
cupation will depend the nature of my 
now. A difference in my attention will 
mean a difference in the moment I am 
living. If, for example, I am preoccupied 
with the past and so engender a present 
that consists of remembered presences; 
or if, on the other hand, I occupy my- 
self with the future by rendering my- 
self present to expected presences, in ei- 
ther case my now is lacking in actuality. 
The only thing actual about it is the act 
itself of remembering or expecting. I am 
truly lost in a world of non-being. In 
short, I am a dreamer. But even if I am 
preoccupied with the actual and active- 
ly render myself present to it, the now 
which I engender is still capable of vary- 
ing degrees of richness and density ac- 
cording to the degree of actuality in that 
to which I direct my attention. 


PREOCCUPATION WITH BECOMING 


I MAY, FOR INSTANCE—and this is un- 

fortunately too often the level of our 
lives—allow myself to become absorbed 
with the order of becoming. My atten- 
tion is fixed on the surface of this 
changing world. It is the realm of rush- 
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ing confusion, the paper I have to write, 
the examination I have to study for, my 
part in the play which I must rehearse, 
all the endless tasks I have to perform. 
My preoccupation is split in a hundred 
ways and consequently so is my life. My 
life becomes divided into a multitude 
of disconnected nows with its only unity 
a unity of succession. And not only is 
it divided; it is impoverished. For look 
at the nows which make it up. Not only 
are they constituted by the presence of 
objects that are purely transitory, so that 
my present is always slipping through 
my fingers. These objects themselves, 
these endless tasks to be performed, are 
also by the very dynamism which is prop- 
er to them constantly drawing my atten- 
tion into the future, to the countless 
deadlines that must be met. Thus I aban- 
don even the minimal actuality they of- 
fer me for the nothingness of tomorrow. 
My already piecemeal life hovers per- 
petually between realities that are shal- 
low and gone as soon as they appear 
and a “reality” (the future) that is not 
at all. 

But this is not the only possibility. It 
has been the purpose of this paper to 
point out another—and with that we get 
back to the effect of charity on time, 
which we were discussing a few para- 
graphs back. We had said that charity, 
precisely because it is active commu- 
nion, firmly plants us in the present. As 
a preoccupation with the actual it en- 
genders a present. But we were remark- 
ing when we broke off that this present, 
this now of charity, is different from the 
now of linear time. This now, we said, 
is rich with the presence of God. What 
we meant by that can at the present 
juncture be readily understood. 


PREOCCUPATION WITH Gop 


F° CHARITY is a special form of atten- 
tion. It is a preoccupation with the 
eternal, not indeed as with a presence 
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to be achieved at the end of our earthly 
life—an expected presence, therefore, a 
future—but precisely insofar as the eter- 
nal penetrates our every day. In this con- 
nection it is well to remember a remark 
of St. Thomas. It is in answer to an ob- 
jection that friendship, and consequent- 
ly charity, is not possible between God 
and man, since friendship implies inti- 
mate union and conversation between 
the friends, whereas God is infinitely dis- 
tant from His creatures. To this he re- 
plies that although it is true that God, 
on the scale of ontological perfection, 
is infinitely above what He has made, 
still, precisely because of that perfection, 
He is in reality nearer to each thing 
than that thing is to itself. Precisely be- 
cause He is the Creator, the absolute 
source of all that is, He is operative with 
the greatest intimacy in everything and 
is present in everything; and therefore, 
St. Thomas concludes, “potest salvari 
etiam ratio amicitiae.”2° As Augustine 
observes: “God . . . . who abideth for- 
ever, for whose presence no one has to 
wait, whose absence no one has to fear, 
for the very reason that He truly 3s, is 
ever present.”*! And if we add to this 
universal nearness of God to all things 
by reason of His absolute being, the 
special nearness He has through grace 
to the souls of the just—for charity, as 
supernatural, is built on this special 
presence—then we see that there is no 
question of absence as an obstacle to 
communion with God. 


If there is an obstacle it is in ourselves 
—in our lack of attention. “Thy God is 
whole everywhere,” writes Augustine; 
“if thou fall not off from Him, He will 
never fall away from thee.’?? We fall 
away from Him precisely to the extent 
that we lack charity, that we become ab- 
sorbed and preoccupied with other 
things. For despite His ontological near- 
ness, God is not a presence for us except 
insofar as we focus our attention on 
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Him. It is only by the preoccupation of 
love, of charity, that we engender a now 
that is constituted by His presence. 
Through charity we render ourselves 
present to Him and the now which is 
defined by His presence is in a real sense 
the now of eternity. 


THE Now or CHARITY 


a US, THEREFORE, examine briefly the 

characteristics of this present engen- 
dered by the preoccupation of charity. 
We saw before that the life of one who 
is preoccupied with the endless tasks in 
the order of becoming is split up into 
an infinity of distinct nows whose only 
unity is one of succession. To this con- 
dition the now of charity opposes a radi- 
cal wholeness. For the presence of God 
which constitutes it is absolute and to- 
tal; it does not therefore define a now 
which is one in a series, a now situated 
alongside other nows constituted and de- 
fined by finite presences. Rather is it a 
now which dominates the whole flow of 
“becoming,” a Presence which embraces 
all presences. 


For consider the parallel to be found 
in human friendship. A_ conversation 
with my friend is made up of a whole 
series of words and gestures, an amalgam 
of ideas, banter and repartee. Were I to 
become preoccupied with these dispa- 
rate elements so that, in place of my 
friend, these separate items dominated 
my attention, I would by that change 
of focus destroy the conversation. The 
now of active communion, constituted 
by the presence of my friend, would give 
way to a series of distinct nows, each 
one defined by the presence of the par- 
ticular item that was at the moment ab- 
sorbing my attention. And, indeed, we 
all know too many people who, when 
talking to one, get so wrapped up in 
their own train of thought that one 
might just as well not be there. So long, 
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however, as the conversation remains a 
conversation, my now is radically de- 
fined by the presence of my friend. All 
the items of the conversation serve only 
to mediate that presence. Hence the 
presence of my friend and the now con- 
stituted by that presence envelop with 
a unity and a wholeness what would oth- 
erwise be a mere series of fragments. 

So also with the now of charity. Char- 
ity, as active, is continual communion 
with God, a preoccupation that engen- 
ders His Presence. The now defined by 
His presence, since it belongs to a differ- 
ent and superior order to those engen- 
dered by the world of becoming, is able 
to embrace in its radical unity all the 
fragments of our lives. To the extent, 
therefore, that I am preoccupied with 
the loving God and refuse to let myself 
become absorbed in the welter of dispa- 
rate tasks that make up everyday life, 
then all these various activities, like the 
elements in a conversation, will be gath- 
ered together into wholeness and, in- 
stead of splitting up my life, serve only 
to mediate God’s unifying presence. And 
since, moreover, the presence engendered 
by charity is the presence of God, the 
now of charity is rooted in the Absolute. 
It has maximal density and maximal 
consistency. It is indeed a now which 
does not pass away but of which heaven 
itself will be only the continuation. For 
it is already a participation in the eter- 
nal presence of God to Himself, the 
eternal Now of God Himself.” 


A SUMMARY 


B’ WAY OF CONCLUSION, let us briefly 

summarize our findings. Temporal- 
ity in the strict sense is a phenomenon 
proper to man. It results from the in- 
sertion of spiritual consciousness into 
an order of material becoming. By rea- 
son of this insertion and the consequent 
preoccupations of human consciousness 
with movable being, that consciousness 
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becomes temporalized. It acquires what 
Augustine calls spiritual extension, a 
sort of simultaneous existence in past, 
present and future. Adequately to under- 
stand this temporality, however, we must 
examine its ontological roots. 


MATERIAL TIME 


OW THE ROOT OF TIME or what is 

called its material foundation is 
identical with movable beings, or, more 
precisely, with being in motion. It is 
not, be it noted, identical with pure or 
abstract motion. The identification of 
material time with pure motion is what 
results in the linear conception of time, 
wherein the now becomes a point of 
pure transition and where fulness is to 
be looked for only in the future. Mate- 
rial time is rather being in motion—and, 
precisely as being, it is grounded in the 
Absolute. The whole order of becoming 
is permeated, naturally and supernatu- 
rally, by the ontological presence of 
God. This, as we have seen, is what en- 
ables time to have more than one di- 
mension. 


FORMAL TIME 


HEN WE COME to formal time, we 

find it to be ultimately constituted 
by the preoccupations of consciousness. 
For it is preoccupation with the actual 
that engenders presence and it is pres- 
ence that constitutes the now. Insofar as 
the presence engendered is that of a be- 
ing in motion, it inevitably slips out of 
the grasp of direct attention and into 
the memory, where it forms a part of 
our past. In like manner, the presence 
of movable being, not as actually at- 
tended to but as ancipated, constitutes 
our future. But the dominant moment is 
always the now since the now is defined 
by actual presence and to that extent 
it alone exists. 
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THE PROBLEM 


QO” PROBLEM then was to determine 

the meaning of now. If man is 
wholly confined to the order of becom- 
ing, then his preoccupations can engen- 
der nothing more than fragmentary pres- 
ences, empty in themselves and signifi- 
cant only as leading to a non-existent 
future. He is condemned to a piecemeal 
sort of life, wholly lacking in depth and 
plagued by a gnawing restlessness. His 
time is pure succession. We saw, how- 
ever, that such is not necessarily the 
case. Through grace man has a dyna- 
mism that transcends the order of be- 
coming, the dynamism, namely, of char- 
ity. To the extent that he is preoccupied 
with this divine communion, he engen- 
ders a presence that constitutes a tran- 
scendent now, a now with a vertical di- 
mension and rooted in the Absolute. 
Since it is defined by the presence of 
the eternal, it is a mow which does not 
pass; and since it is outside the series of 
nows defined by finite presences, it 1s 
able to embrace them all in its own deep 
unity and endow them with its own in- 
finite significance. 

Hence through charity human tem- 
porality acquires a depth and consisten- 
cy completely lacking in the linear con- 
ception of time. The world of work too 
acquires new value along this new final- 
ity. For just as desire (the dynamism of 
our workaday life as of all becoming) is 
subordinate to the love of friendship 
(the dynamism of charity),?* so the whole 
order of becoming, which admittedly has 
its own ends, ends admittedly important, 
is finalized into mediating the divine 
presence. Work therefore is no longer 
significant only in terms of results. To 
the degree it is animated by charity, it 
is done in the presence of God. Work 
becomes an element of our communion 
with God, and in the now of charity has 
already the absolute significance of a ges- 
ture of eternal love. 
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CONCLUSION 


ig THIs, the sketch of our reply to 
the questions proposed at the out- 
set is complete. We have outlined an 
ontology of time—an ontology that takes 
into account not merely the order of be- 
coming, but more important the per- 
meation of all things by the creative 
presence of God. We have indicated too 
its finality, in the sense that all our tem- 
poral preoccupations are ultimately 
meant to mediate that eternal presence. 
Finally, we have shown, we hope, that 
charity alone is the adequate orientation 
of temporalized consciousness.”5 For only 
charity can engender a now capable of 
embracing within itself and of giving 
depth and unity to the “fragmentariness 
of life and history.” As Augustine so 
beautifully wrote in his Confessions: 


Neither is this day spent in Thee, and 
yet, after a sort, it is spent in Thee; 
because even all these transitory 
things are in Thee, nor could they 
have their ways of passing, unless 
Thou didst contain them. And, ‘be- 
cause Thy years do not fail’ (Ps. ci, 
28), Thy years are the present day; 
and . . . our days and our fathers’ 
days have now passed by this one day 
of Thine, and have taken their meas- 
ure thence, and received a kind of 
being, as others also shall pass and 
receive their measure also and their 
kind of being. ‘But Thou art always 
the selfsame’ (ibid.); tomorrow, with 
all that is to follow, and yesterday, 
with all that is past, in this day of 
Thine Thou shalt make, and Thou 
hast made.?¢ 


FOOTNOTES 


1 This emphasis on temporality has taken the 
form of a response to two questions: What is 
the meaning and direction of the historical proc- 
ess? What is the meaning of time as a mode of 
being and as a mode of human consciousness? 
For a short summary and select bibliography of 
recent Christian thought concerning the first 
question, cf. Paul Henry, S.J., “The Christian 
Philosophy of History,” Theological Studies 
XIII, 3 (1952), pp. 419-432. Concerning the im- 
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pact of the second question on contemporary 
thought, cf. Max Muller, Crise de la metaphy- 
sique (Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1953), pp. 23- 
70. In this article, we are chiefly concerned with 
the second question. It is the more fundamental 
of the two, and its answer is a necessary pre- 
requisite for an adequate response to the first. 

2 Cf. Maurice Blondel, “The Latent Resources 
in St. Augustine’s Thought,” in A Monument to 
St. Augustine (London, Sheed & Ward, 1930), 
p. 348. 

3 Cf. Christopher Dawson, “St. Augustine and 
His Age,” in A Monument to St. Augustine, p. 
44. 

4 Ibid., p. 45. 

5 Cf. the second part of Christopher Dawson's 
article, op. cit., pp. 43-77. 


6 The fact that scholastic manuals generally 
relegate the whole question of time to the tract 
on Cosmology is sufficient indication of their 
thoroughly Aristotelian approach. 


7Cf., for example, Martin Heidegger, Sein 
und Zeit. Erste Hialfte, in Jahrbuch fiir Philo- 
sophie und phdnomenologische Forschung. Band 
VIII (Halle, Niemeyer, 1927). A good study of 
Heidegger’s answers to these questions may be 
found in De Waelhens, La philosophie de Mar- 
tin Heidegger, 3e ed. (Louvain, Editions de 
l’Inst. Sup. de Phil., 1948), pp. 181-224. 


8 Cf. Paul Henry, S.J., op. cit., p. 425. Even 
Heidegger’s conception of time is ultimately one- 
dimensional and linear. Apprehension of the 
fact of death forces man into the present, but 
it is a present that completely lacks depth. If 
man can transcend the moment horizontally (i.e. 
by apprehending in the present moment the 
full meaning of his situation and all its pos- 
sibilities), he cannot do so vertically; there is 
no absolute significance to be found in the 
now. Cf. De Waelhens, op. cit., p. 149. 


9 In their respective efforts to define the mean- 
ing of history, both the Incarnationalist (though 
admittedly in a lesser degree) and the Eschatol- 
ogist are largely dominated by a sense of the 
future. They look upon time as a process: the 
Eschatologist is anxious for it to be over with, 
and in the meantime holds himself somewhat 
aloof; the Incarnationalist engages it hand to 
hand and is bent rather on shaping and direct- 
ing it towards building up the Body of Christ. 
But for both, time is more or less explicitly 
identified with “becoming” (cf. P. Henry, S.J. 
op. cit., pp. 431-432)—and that is why, without 
entering the debate that goes on between them, 
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we have grouped them together here. For our- 
selves, we prefer to approach the problem of 
time from a different point of view (cf. n. 1). 
Since our perspective is different, our conclu- 
sions do not contradict what either the Incar- 
nationalist or the Eschatologist has to say about 
history. To what extent, however, our ideas 
favor one or the other, the reader may judge. 

10 Cf. Pieper’s reflections on the modern con- 
ception of the worker as functionary in his bril- 
liant study Leisure the Basis of Culture (New 
York, Pantheon, 1952). 

11 Cf. ibid., pp. 59-81. 

12 ST 1, 46, 3 ad 3. 

13 ST 1-2, 66, 6c. 

14 ST 2-2, 23, Ic. 

15 ST 1-2, 27, 3c. 

16 $T 2-2, 23, 6c. 

17 ST 1-2, 67, 6c. 

18 Cf. Conf. XI, 23-28. 

19 Cf. De Waelhens, op. cit., pp. 210-219. 

20 In 3 Sent., d. 32, q. 1, a.l ad 2. 

21 De ord. II, ii, 6. The translation is taken 
from Przywara, An Augustine Synthesis (New 
York, Sheed & Ward, 1945), p. 104. 

22 In Joan. Evang. XXXIV, 6. Cf. Przywara, 
op. cit., p. 105. 

23 Cf. Lavelle, “L’Experience Psychologique 
du Temps,” Revue de Metaphysique et de Mo- 
rale (1941), pp. 89-90, 95. Speaking of Lavelle’s 
analyses of the experience of time, P. Marc ob- 
serves: “Encore qu’elles soient psychologiques, 
elles n’en sont pas moins metaphysiques, parce 
qu’elles nous livrent avec les conditions de no- 
tre entrée dans l’existence et de notre partici- 
pation a une realité, qui nous dépasse, la genése 
méme du reel dans celle de notre étre: autre- 
ment dit le secret de l'existence” (Dialectique 
de l’affirmation [Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1952], 
p. 100). 

24 Cf. In 4 Sent., d 49, q.l, a.2, 1 ad 3; also 
Div. Nom. 4, 9—ed. Parm., p. 3l4a. 

25 It should be evident from our analyses that 
a natural love of friendship for God, based sole- 
ly on His natural presence in all things, would 
also engender a transcendent now. We have 
insisted, however, on the supernatural dyna- 
mism of charity for two reasons. First, it is de- 
batable whether fallen man without the help of 
grace is effectively capable of such love of friend- 
ship for God. Secondly, whatever man’s natu- 
ral capacities in this direction, given the pres- 
ent supernatural order, they will find their per- 
fect realization only in charity. 

26 Conf. I, 6. Cf. Przywara, op. cit., p. 105. 








THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


REFLECTION ON ITS INNER MEANING 


eee AND DECLARE YOUR NAME! 

Rabi has analyzed! the reversal by 
which this invitation of an enlightened 
age, addressed to the Jew as witness, 
has suddenly in the 20th century be- 
come a reproach to the Jew, as if he 
were on trial. “The whole world has 
become our military court, and every 
man assumes the right to be our 
judge.” The Jew is thus driven to the 
humanly impossible task of having to 
justify his right to existence. It is not 
one of the least paradoxes of Jewish 
destiny that at present this tragic 
dilemma is forced on that very entity 
which had been called into existence 
not only in order to escape it, but to 
permit a Jew finally to be rid of it—the 
State of Israel. 


In fact, doesn’t this State furnish nu- 
merous and impressive alibis to the 
Jewish people, and to individual Jews? 
Society has looked at the Jew as a 
cosmopolitan, wandering figure, incap- 
able of giving himself entirely to a 
single loyalty; but in Israel, he is build- 
ing himself into a single people and 
dying for a single flag. Often consid- 
ered a ferment of disintegration and 
abstract intellectualism, the Jew in Is- 
rael is organizing a healthy and robust 
society of workers and peasants, with- 
out neglecting the concerns of the 
spirit. The Jew was called a perpetual 
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middleman, incapable of the responsi- 
bilities of original creation, but in 
Israel he opens up advanced projects, 
and without neglecting relations with 
the outside world, administers a com- 
plete and autonomous economy. But 
all this hardly seems to matter: in the 
U. N. and on the street, the feeling is 
everywhere expressed that the existence 
of this State does not proceed of itself, 
that it Owes an accounting to the tri- 
bunal of human conscience. Its ene- 
mies demand it with hostility; its 
friends and sympathizers, with pater- 
nalism; all have the conviction that the 
physical and moral peace of the uni- 
verse remains troubled until this de- 
bate has been brought to its conclusion. 
Here again, silence would be consid- 
ered the worst confession, and even 
those who know that the quarrel is 
bad, the debate interminable and the 
verdict impossible, have the duty to 
raise their voices. At least they feel 
that their words can only be a humble 
echo of another Word, through which 
Jewish destiny, in its most diverse 
manifestations—Moses and _ Jeremiah, 
the Pharisees and the Hasidim, Aus- 
chwitz and Tel-Aviv—finds itself eter- 
nally singled out. 


The Accidental and the Essential 


en If the word is frightening, 

and since we must first speak a 
factual language, I am ready to cross 
it out, warning you at the same time 
that an objective approach to the fact 
of Israel ought to make it a rule to 
distinguish, in the catalogue of Israel- 
ite realities, between those which are 
accidental and those which are essen- 
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tial. Certainly, such an undertaking is 
delicate, for the elements of the debate 
are so new, and the series of events which 
have ended in the creation of the State 
of Israel is so recent, that one con- 
stantly runs the risk of getting lost at 
the surface, and seeking elsewhere 
what is nevertheless found within. The 
true identity of a State as young as 
Israel, and which is also anchored in 
an ancient tradition, cannot be dis- 
covered in the forms acquired in ten 
years of independent existence (most 
often these forms were more imposed 
than chosen), nor in the characteristics 
of Jewish culture to which the State 
is linked (these characteristics have 
burst forth precisely at the moment 
when Jewish culture decided to be- 
come nationalist and express itself in 
the framework of a State). It must be 
sought in the simultaneous movement 
by which the state refuses to enclose 
itself definitively within the forms that 
it is necessarily obliged to assume pro- 
visionally, and demands expression in 
fundamental traits which perhaps are 
impossible to realize today, but whose 
value has been taught by past experi- 
ence and towards which it directs its 
proposals for the future. Whoever has 
not discovered the guide lines of this 
movement, remains at the stage of 
artificial knowledge. To be aware of 
it, a minimum of familiarity with the 
daily life of the country is necessary, 
an experience which would make it 
possible to uncover the more profound 
energies and directions which lie be- 
neath the mechanical and limited ges- 
tures of the moment. Let us try, by 
understanding the very movement 
which animates the different aspects 
of the life of Israel, to perceive how 
a sorting might be worked out be- 
tween the provisional and the perma- 
nent, between what can be transcended 
and what is irreducible. 


Among the accidental factors of the 


Israeli phenomenon, we must first of 
all place everything that ignorant and 
partisan propaganda, by the absolut- 
ists both of sympatry and hate, tend 
to emphasize with equal impartiality: 
the spirit of enterprise. By this I mean 
that desire for the conquest of terri- 
tories or fields of action, which is 
judged—depending on initial assump- 
tions—either as a high virtue or as a 
menacing vice. We are told that this 
desire is sublimated, in the concrete 
life of the nation, in various forms: an 
idolatry of the army, an exaltation of 
heroic exploits, the calculated unfeel- 
ingness of planned exploitation, and 
primacy in the economy given to ex- 
pansion and power. (Such a men- 
tality would seem to be derived at 
once from Western Europe, whether 
democratic or fascist, Soviet socialism, 
and American imperialism; this cross- 
breeding seems a contemporary mar- 
vel to some men, whereas to others 
it is the resurgence of the cosmopoli- 
tan atavism of the Jews.) However, in 
her heart, Israel contains nothing of 
all this. She is neither the last flower 
of Western knighthood, the enfant- 
terrible of the East, the peevish watch- 
dog of capitalism, nor the colonialist 
assassin; none of these mythical images, 
nor all of them taken together, cor- 
respond to the profound reality of the 
nation and its people. 


The foreign observer (who “knows 
what he’s talking about” when speak- 
ing of a country he has never visited, 
and on which “he would never set 
foot’), and perhaps even more, the 
hurried tourist or the invited official, 
run the risk of confirming their pre- 
fabricated judgments in the light of 
those images which will in fact con- 
stantly beset them, but which are se- 
ductive and capable of public exploi- 
tation precisely because they exist only 
superficially. Even a quite brief intimacy 
with the country is enough to dispel 
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these mirages. Israel has chosen neither 
militarism nor expansionism. They 
have been imposed on her by circum- 
stances which Israel has nevertheless 
the strength to dominate sufficiently so 
that they have never been permitted 
to solidify as a final purpose, but have 
been forced, on the contrary, to re- 
main merely a provisional and precari- 
ous means. 

In regard to the economy, no official 
spokesman has ever presented problems 
such as those of markets, ports on the 
Red Sea, or oil, except in liaison with 
the passing necessities of a country 
under conditions of semi-blockade. In 
these demands or other similar claims 
there is only a reaction of self-defense, 
not imperialism. The latter, whether 
in political or economic forms, is in- 
compatible with socialism, which is 
one of the dominant elements of the 
country, and especially with the funda- 
mental realism of a nation which is 
psychologically well balanced, know- 
ing its possibilities and its limits. 

Israel is as little the dupe of a 
militarist mirage as it is of any ex- 
pansionist illusion. The army is a na- 
tional army, in the best sense of the 
word; it forms neither a caste nor a 
power, but realizes itself by the con- 
tribution of all citizens to an effort 
which is considered necessary but lim- 
ited. Beyond the objects of immediate 
defense, the army assumes no role, and 
one of the aspects of militarist danger, 
a revolution like the one in Egypt, 
where the national power passed from 
civil to military hands, is unthinkable 
in Israel. In addition, Israel gladly 
avoids that other militarist danger 
which is represented by chauvinism 
and absolute nationalism. Nourished 
by various principles, from humanism 
to dogmatic Jewish theology, the Is- 
raeli’s is that rare conscience which 
knows how to maintain deliberately 
the difference between duty and obli- 
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gation and the primacy of human 
morality over that of the nation. The 
severity and austerity of the Israeli 
war literature is impressive in this re- 
gard. This ten year period has been 
rich in military exploits of all sorts, 
and was preceded by a long period 
of clandestine struggle; naturally, all 
this has impressed the imagination of 
writers and poets. Nevertheless, it has 
not turned them to jingoist platitudes 
or “heroic” displays. The creative 
spirit has remained constantly open, at- 
tentive to problems as well as to inci- 
dents, more sensitive to human impli- 
cations than to exhibitions of virility. 
A story like that of S. Yzhar, which de- 
scribes the divided conscience of an 
Israeli officer who threatens an Arab 
Shepherd at a war council, is sympto- 
matic.2 How desirable it is that the 
other side should experience, and have 
the possibility of freely expressing, sim- 
ilar ideas! Communication would then 
be established by the subterranean and 
profound channel of consciences, and 
the dialogue that we hope to see 
established one day between Israel and 
the Arab peoples would burst forth, not 
out of opportunism but from the need, 
equally shared by both camps, of having 
a respondent to their most intensely hu- 
man concerns. 


Towards An Arab-Israeli Dialogue 


N° basic political reality is an ob- 

stacle, from the Israeli side, to this 
hope of a dialogue, for the ensemble 
of its foreign policy should also be 
considered as accidental. It has never 
wished to be frozen in a definitive di- 
rection. The political bearing of the 
1956 Sinai campaign has been greatly 
exaggerated. Because France was as- 
sociated in the Suez operation, and at 
that point French and Israeli policy 
were proceeding in related directions, 
some have thought they could inter- 
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pret this conjunction as an agreement, 
if not a collusion. In fact, the simul- 
taneity of the Israeli and the Franco- 
Britain operations was feared more 
than it was desired by Israel, for she 
wanted to limit the Sinai campaign to 
the single political -consequence of 
obliging Egypt to institute direct nego- 
tiations. The most obstinate observer 
can today no longer deny that the 
“westernization” of the Suez campaign 
was, for the government of Ben-Gu- 
rion, not a premeditated choice, but a 
temptation after the fact. Otherwise, 
why should there be these long hesi- 
tations—which have still not been over- 
come—about seeking an alliance with 
France? Why this reticence in regard 
to the “Eisenhower Doctrine?” Why 
this discretion in regard to Soviet Rus- 
sia? With still more reason the oppo- 
sition parties, although partisans of 
the Suez campaign, never linked their 
fate to a “Western” vocation for Israel. 
The neutralism, for which they are 
the spokesmen, and to which such an 
eminent Zionist personality as Nahoun 
Goldmann has given striking support, 
undoubtedly cannot be clearly de- 
fined as long as the Middle Eastern sit- 
uation is so complex and confused. 
The demarcation between the two 
world blocs in that area does not fol- 
low the straight line of an artificial 
frontier, as in Germany, Korea, or 
Indo-China, but the waving line of 
cultural and ethnic frontiers, of which 
some are natural and some are arti- 
ficial, but whose common character- 
istic is to get entangled at leisure. At 
any rate, the Israeli opposition parties 
are strong enough to have been able to 
provoke, at the end of 1957, a govern- 
mental crisis which was a sign that the 
nation refuses to be identified with a 
foreign policy which could include the 
risk of making peaceful coexistence with 
the Arab countries impossible. 

It must be realized that in Israel the 
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Arab-Israeli conflict is felt to be one 
of the most tragic misunderstandings 
in history. Since the beginnings of 
Zionism, there has never been a Jew 
who would refuse recognition of the 
Arab reality within the womb of the 
Zionist achievement. The militants of 
Arabic socialism know this well, be- 
cause for a long time, by cooperating 
with the work of Zionist pioneers, 
they participated in the liberation of 
the soil of Palestine, which only a pre- 
conceived misunderstanding of historic 
facts could describe as a “colonization” 
after the Western model. But they for- 
get that throughout the most dramatic 
vicissitudes, eminent representatives of 
Zionism and high-ranking members of 
the Israeli government have continued 
to affirm this necessary respect for the 
Arabic presence in Israel and on its 
borders. Nourished by the historic 
precedents of good Judaeo-Islamic un- 
derstanding (which contrasts violently 
with the millenial persecution of Jews 
in Christian countries); structured by 
the theoreticians of Zionist socialism, 
who are still today the guides who are 
studied and listened to; put to the 
proof of political and military events 
by the Berit-Chalom (the Alliance of 
Peace), which brings together an im- 
portant fraction of Israeli intellectuals, 
and in particular some of the most in- 
fluential professors of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, the thesis of 
Israeli-Arab coexistence finds itself 
strengthened in a natural way by the 
massive immigration into Israel of 
Jews whose origins were in Arab 
countries, who are temperamentally 
“oriental,” and free of any dispositions 
to consider a western-type colonialism, 
since they themselves, for too long a 
time, have borne its costs. 

It is in this context that the problem 
of the Arab refugees of Palestine should 
be taken up. There is no surer way of 
ending in an impasse than to require 
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of Israel, by way of preliminary to 
any Israeli-Arab negotiation, pledges 
which would consist in reinstalling the 
Arab refugees on their lands in Pale- 
stine. These pledges are already given 
by the presence, in Israel, of 200,000 
Moslem Israeli citizens, a presence 
which indicates that Israeli-Arab co- 
existence is in the domain not only of 
the possible, but of fact. Whatever 
one may say, these citizens enjoy full 
rights; their cultural, linguistic and re- 
ligious originality is respected and en- 
couraged. If they present a problem, 
it is primarily in the same way as 
do Jewish citizens who originate from 
Arab countries; in this sense it is the 
over-all unity of East and West which 
is in question, and the fear of “Le- 
vantine-ism,” considerations which are 
not restricted to Israel, but which one 
finds in Tunisia, or even in Egypt. If 
they are a problem beyond this, it is 
by virtue of the blockade and the bel- 
ligerence that the Arab countries con- 
tinue to carry on up to the borders 
of Israel. The problem will resolve it- 
self automatically upon agreement at 
a Wor!d Conference or an Israeli-Arab 
Round Table, dedicated to the search 
for peace. We will be able to emerge 
from this dilemma only when the ref- 
ugees are no longer used as an unfor- 
givable sin or as a mortgage which can 
be redeemed only by immediate pay- 
ment in full; only when the accidental 
and provisory character of the problem 
—largely compensated for by the funda- 
mental desire for reconciliation which 
in advance promises reparation—is ac- 
cepted, here as elsewhere, only when we 
give ourselves the trouble of looking di- 
rectly at the truth. 


Israel and Palestine 
This look at the truth has already 


permitted us to perceive, within the 
mould of the difficulties which appear 
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insurmountable, and misunderstandings 
which seem irreparable, an unshakable 
desire to find again the friendship of 
the Moslems. At this point it is necessary 
to look more sharply and admit that this 
desire refuses to express itself except un- 
der conditions which make its realization 
difficult—i.e., within the four cubits of 
Palestine. It would be a dangerous illu- 
sion to think that one day, as a result 
of constraint or of a generous offer, the 
Israelis could be induced to pack their 
baggage and settle somewhere else, in 
this way giving the Arab world the 
finest proof of friendship that could be 
imagined. The destiny of the State of 
Israel is irrevocably tied to the soil of 
Palestine. This is not because of the 
50 or 100 years of colonization and 
construction, whose benefits one would 
be broken-hearted to lose, nor by vir- 
tue of the ten years of national ex- 
istence, which brought to birth ties 
and attachments which could not be 
broken with impunity, but by virtue 
of this essence, which we now touch, 
and which alone defines the real and 
permanent figure of the State of Israel, 
and which alone calls for and author- 
izes a judgment. 

I use the phrase “four cubits” chiefly 
to indicate that the geographical boun- 
daries of Palestine are of secondary im- 
portance and that the frontiers can be 
adjusted until they conform roughly 
with those given Palestine by the Bible 
in the time of Abraham and Moses. I 
have the biblical reality in mind when 
I use the phrase “four cubits,” since it 
suggests the millenial Jewish tradition. 
Must we recall here the biblical theme 
of the Holy Land? Elements of that tra- 
dition are scattered throughout the Bi- 
ble in verses that the Bible-reader can 
find with ease, from Leviticus to Isaiah, 
from Deuteronomy to the Song of Songs. 
The theme reaches its high point in the 
evocation of a land—Palestine—whose lo- 
cale is indispensable for the construction, 
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so far as human history is concerned, of 
the Kingdom of the Alliance. In this 
geographical area, and in it alone, does 
the destiny of Israel work itself out. In 
it is realized the success or failure of 
Israel’s vocation. The Holy Land is the 
testing ground of Israel’s election. 


I have shown elsewhere*® that the 
Exile of the Jewish people, far from di- 
minishing the preeminence of Palestine 
and transferring some of its qualities to 
the lands of the diaspora, has conferred 
on it greater weight and an even deeper 
importance within the heart of Jewish 
life and thought, whether Talmudic, 
philosophical, mystical, or, finally, po- 
litical. Palestine was no longer only a 
Godly place and a warrant of the Elec- 
tion of Israel: it had become the center 
of the world. This theme, rich enough 
in itself, was embraced by Christian and 
Moslem as well. But the theme remained 
unfinished once Copernicus and Galileo 
undertook to establish its scientific ob- 
solescence. The Christians and Moslems 
felt constrained to abandon the theme, 
or to be satisfied with its spiritual sym- 
bolism. Despite the Copernican revolu- 
tion, however, the theorem of the cen- 
trality of Palestine remained a value for 
Jews, since for them Palestine was not 
only the center of the world but also 
the center of the Exile. And the Exile 
was never overthrown. On the physical 
level—which no science could contest— 
the Exile went on, spreading the sep- 
arated members of the Jewish people to 
the four corners of the world. The cen- 
trality of Palestine gave meaning to their 
Exile. Because of it, the Exile was not 
an arbitrary dispersion, a helter-skelter 
geographical scattering, but a geometric 
blossoming—coordinated, intended—from 
a known center. Like beams that focus 
on a center, the places of Exile were di- 
rected toward Palestine. No matter how 
far they spread, they took their strength 
from the center, Palestine. From there 


came the sap that nourished the farthest 
branches. Or better still, there was found 
the source of the living waters that 
that brought sustenance through the 
most far-reaching channels; each brook 
fed by this source knew that one day, 
in a cosmic revolution whose author 
would be not Copernicus, not Galileo, 
but God Himself, its flow would reverse 
and meet once more with all the others 
in the unique source of Palestine. 


This geo-theology, which takes the bib- 
lical prophecies of the Return with ut- 
most seriousness, exercised its magic 
without interruption through the two 
millenia of the Jewish Exile in the most 
disparate areas of the liturgy, ritual and 
charity, as well as in Jewish life itself. 
The great procession of olim, of those 
who struggled in order to live in Pale- 
stine, of those who decided to direct not 
only their prayers, their hopes and their 
offerings, but their very existence to this 
end—this great procession from among 
the Jews of Spain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Russia—gave a_ special 
meaning to Jewish experience in which 
ruled the attraction of the name of 
Palestine. These men were ready to leave 
their quiet homes and face tempest and 
shipwreck, if only they might not die 
before the moment of disembarking, in 
the flower of old age, in Palestine. What 
might be an absurd tragedy is, in this 
case, the triumph of the Absolute. 


This Absolute is present in Zionism. 
Without it, without the presence at the 
heart of Zionist activity of such an exi- 
gent call from something greater than 
itself, constantly motivating it to exceed 
and transcend its own practical limita- 
tions, Zionism would never have suc- 
ceeded. The remarkable thing is that 
the Absolute was not identified merely 
with a spirit of heroism or nationalistic 
enthusiasm, but always with something 
seemingly even more pedestrian. Yet it 
was this that gave Zionism its most au- 
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thentically Jewish aspect. It was the 
Land. 

If it were necessary to point to one 
date in the history of Zionism that il- 
lustrates this decisive appearance of 
the Absolute in the guise of the Holy 
Land, the most appropriate would be 
August 23, 1903. On that occasion, the 
Russian delegates to the Sixth Con- 
gress in Basel wrestled like Jacob with 
the Angel against the British govern- 
ment’s offer of the territory of Uganda 
in Central Africa—an offer Theodore 
Herzl was inclined to accept—instead 
of the “Zionism of Zion,” the territory 
of Palestine. The responsibility in- 
volved in the choice of the simple word 
Zionism became evident at that time. 
Such a word allowed neither games 
nor guile. When one tried to vulgarize 
it, or to pretend that it did not exist, 
its power proved all the more difficult 
to resist. For a Jew, the choice or de- 
nial of the word Zion is a serious act 
with untold consequences; to this act 
the Zionist movement and its offspring 
the State of Israel had consented. 


With the land of the Bible were 
chosen in one swoop: the biblical lan- 
guage (Hebrew, against the wishes of 
West European Zionists, who favored 
German or French; and of East Euro- 
pean Zionists, who preferred Yiddish); 
biblical culture (with its dialectics be- 
tween the sacred and the secular, the 
individual and the collective, the par- 
ticular and the universal); the biblical 
situation (with its minglings and di- 
vergences of three great monothe- 
isms). All these multiplied and aggra- 
vated the problems of the State; ac- 
centuated its isolation and _ responsi- 
bilities; rendered difficult—and ineluct- 
able—its relations with the outside 
world; gave birth to the question of 
the Holy Places but permitted organi- 
zation of the Kibbutzim; replaced with 
Levitical legislation the fundamental 
right of speculation in discussion, but 
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encouraged private initiative in areas 
where the Bible had not legislated; in 
brief, by one complex act, thoroughly 
complicated existence in order that it 
might become the only one worthy to 
bear the name it had been chosen to 
bear: the name of Israel. This—and 
neither the pride of the colonizer nor 
worship of the land and the dead—is the 
enormous tension the Israeli bears in 
his heart when he says: “Palestine is my 
country.” 

Who would not, from then on, feel 
there was something singular in the 
Israeli phenomenon and that any re- 
duction of it to general categories is, 
in essence, false? In contrast to all 
other “colonizations,” this one was 
not made because of a recent, objec- 
tive decision, but was the result of a 
mystical movement whose origins go 
back to the beginning of time, whose 
historic vision thus preceded any crys- 
tallization of another people on the 
land to be colonized. In contrast to 
all the other “declarations of inde- 
pendence,” this one was not won by 
the insurrection of a people long sub- 
ject in their own land, but by a conver- 
gence that brought toward one country 
the separated members of a _ people 
spread to the corners of the earth. In 
contrast to all other “States,” which 
were born despite many slight differ- 
ences from one and the same ethnic 
or cultural community (for example, 
the numerous Arab states, the several 
Negro states, the two Indian states), 
this one is the only state that the Jew- 
ish community, scattered to the four 
corners of the world, recognizes as au- 
thentically Jewish. 


The Unity of the Jewish People 
and The Law of Return 


It is necessary to go further and trace 
the consequences of the singularity of 
the state of Israel. Up to now, apparent- 
ly, the only element that it has been ac- 
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ceptable to trace is the very one that has 
sustained through the centuries the Jew- 
ish people’s singularity: their roles as 
scapegoats and figures of fun. Instead, 
should we not begin by looking at the 
Jewish people in their indivisible unity? 
by renouncing as a trap what both the 
state of Israel and the Judaism of the 
diaspora refuse to accept—a subtle dis- 
tinction between the Israelite and the 
Israeli, which permits the terrible distin- 
guo between anti-semitism and anti-zion- 
ism? The Jew of the diaspora can dif- 
ferentiate between the ties that bind 
him to his native land and those that 
bind him to his Israeli brethren; at the 
very least he refuses to take shelter in 
one at the price of losing the other. On 
the other hand, the State of Israel takes 
seriously the Law of Return written into 
its declaration of independence; as a re- 
sult, negotiations with the U.S.S.R. can 
neither pretend to ignore the lot of the 
two million Jews who find themselves 
in Soviet territory nor treat them as a 
basis for bargaining. These people have 
the right of return only by virtue of a 
jurisprudence on which no human trib- 
unal has yet made a decision, except in 
the most negative sense—vide Auschwitz, 
Exodus, the extermination of Yiddish 
writers by Stalin. 


The time has come for us to rethink 
the ideas of people and nation as used 
in regard to Israel and for them to re- 
ceive clear, juridical definition not only 
by Jewish legal authorities but through 
decisions on issues in the international 
realm. Even more than the question of 
the Arab refugees (which, we have said, 
has every chance of being resolved by 
Israeli-Arab political negotiation), the 
Law of Return, by which the state of 
Israel has committed itself to guarantee 
every threatened Jew the right of im- 
mediate immigration and unconditional 
citizenship, must be examined by a court 
of international justice such as that at 
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The Hague. The pretense that the rela- 
tions between the state of Israel and the 
Jews of the diaspora are an internal 
problem of Judaism with which others 
have no right to be concerned is one of 
the most dangerous sources of misunder- 
standing and peril. The suspicion is de- 
liberately let remain abroad that the 
Law of Return is merely a circuitous 
means of expansion, a ruse allowing the 
State of Israel to assure itself of a large 
influx of immigrants, of doubling or 
tripling its population to the detriment 
of equilibrium in the Middle East. 


Yet this Law of Return is, for the mo- 
ment, only a messianic ideal that, to be 
sure, informs the state but is not at every 
point identified with it. Only the Mes- 
siah or, if one prefers more secular terms, 
only the earthly realization of human 
ideals, will give the force of law to the 
appeal to Return. For the time being, 
and for as long as history managed by 
men shall last, the will of non-Jews alone 
will determine whether this appeal does 
not occasion a break in demographic 
equilibrium. The State of Israel opens 
its portals to all Jews who wish to settle 
there. Among these volunteers is a hand- 
ful of idealists fascinated by the appeal 
of the Holy Land. Idealists, we said, 
have in every age responded to that ap- 
peal and come to live in Palestine. They 
existed before the State of Israel; they 
will exist tomorrow should the State of 
Israel be wiped from the map. It is not 
they who pose the demographic problem, 
but the other, larger immigrant group 
made up of the persecuted members of 
the Jewish people. Politically, Israel is 
less responsible for the coming of the 
latter group than are the oppressors who 
make Jewish life difficult—indeed unten- 
able—under their jurisdiction. Israel 
does nothing more than open its gates 
in a gesture of solidarity which weighs 
heavily on its economy and on the gen- 
eral conditions of life in its country. 
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The Sacred and the Secular in Israel 


om problem of the Law of Return 

makes us feel once again that, in 
what concerns Israel, there is a constant 
interaction between the plane of reality 
and the plane of the metaphysical. Is 
there not a danger of a temptation to 
theocracy? Does not, therefore, the state 
of Israel, by virtue of that which jus- 
tifies it, constitute a challenge to our 
liberal consciences? Is there not a reac- 
tionary and retrograde element that we 
have reason to condemn, and this time 
on the basis not of appearance but of 
essence? 

Reality undertakes a reply to this ob- 
jection. It fastens to the State of Israel, 
throughout its existence, a character 
that is of its own accord revolutionary, 
democratic, pioneer, secular. There is 
hardly at this time a young State more 
modern in the best sense of the term 
than Israel; more open to juridical, so- 
cial and economic experiments capable 
of pushing man forward and freeing 
him; more jealous of the spiritual rights 
of every conscience. But it is important 
to recognize that this reality does not 
contradict the religious implications of 
the State, nor did it develop in spite of 
or in contradiction to them. The scan- 
dal of a dimension at the same time sa- 
cred and secular, spiritual and temporal, 
eternal and contingent—of a dimension 
in which their simultaneity does not 
mean the absorption of one by the other 
but their active mutual presence to each 
other and their participation in a com- 
mon objective—is inscribed at the heart 
of the Jewish religious revolution and 
is attested to by Jewish religious life 
down through the centuries. Only in 
our age, secular and religious Jews find 
themselves united in one and the same 
movement, which leads through simul- 
taneous and common effort by the two 
groups of workers toward the construc- 
tion of a secular state and toward the 
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realization of the religious significance 
of that construction. 


Undoubtedly, the historic reality is 
too complex not to provoke and encour- 
age attitudes that rub against the grain 
of the Jewish essence. We have ourself 
been among the very first to put up our 
guard against the trickiness of the cleri- 
calism to which the so-called religious 
parties in Israel tend to adhere; against 
the spiritual authoritarianism in regard 
to non-Jews and unbelieving Jews to- 
ward which certain religious circles seem 
complacent. But we have just as strongly 
emphasized that the living and adult 
forces of the religious conscience in Is- 
rael work toward building a state that 
is religious without being theocratic and 
secular without denying the sacred. For 
those forces, the state is not in a defini- 
tive sense the crystallization of a Syna- 
gogue that has at last found its sphere 
of temporal action. It is, rather, a 
means of expression for the Jewish re- 
ligious conscience, which refuses both to 
disdain the earthly kingdom or to en- 
croach upon it, to deny it or to incrust 
it in a final form. 


But the most remarkable fact is that 
the “seculars” themselves refuse to con- 
sider the state as an end. They too, and 
for reasons that well up from the Bibli- 
cal fount, think that nothing will be 
achieved if the goal of the Zionist move- 
ment is identified with the creation of 
the state. The State leaves its doors wide 
open to another possibility: it is an in- 
strument in the service of an ideal. David 
Ben-Gurion is one of the few leaders 
of a small contemporary people to have 
forthrightly expressed the idea that the 
mission of his country is not exhausted 
by its self-interest and its particular way 
of life but by exerting itself in ways that 
could benefit the general run of man- 
kind. He made this clear two summers 
ago at an ideological congress held in 
Jerusalem by the Zionist movement 
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when he quoted as an expression of his 
own beliefs these lines written the day 
after the first Zionist congress in Basel 
in 1897 by the Jewish writer Ahad- 
Haam, whose secular thought continues 
to exercise a strong influence on the citi- 
zens of Israel. Ahad-Haam’s words have 
molded the classical formulas by which 
every Jewish conscience affirms its soli- 
darity with the universal: 

“It is not possible that after millenia 
of countless misfortunes the people of 
Israel will be satisfied merely to reach 
the level of a small people whose state 
would be a toy in the hands of its neigh- 
bors, a state that could stay in existence 
only through the artifice of diplomacy 
and servility toward the great powers of 
the day. It is not possible for an ancient 


people who have been called to be the 
light of nations to be satisfied with, as 
recompense for their trials, this small 
thing that other peoples have attained 
in a short space of time without having 
had to undergo beforehand even a few 
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of the sufferings the people of Israel have 
been obliged to endure. Israel did not 
in vain raise the prophets who possessed 
the vision of the triumph of justice at 
the end of time. Their nationalism, their 
love of their people and of their land, 
occasioned this vision of universal peace, 
their Zionism. This human ideal has 
been and necessarily will remain an es- 
sential part of the national ideal of the 


Jewish people.” 


1Le dialogue ininterromptu, in Aspects du 
Génie d’Israél, Cahiers du Sud, 1950. 

2 Cf. Pages israéliennes, Editions Seghers, 1956, 
p. Ill. 

3 Cf. “Israél, terre mystique de l’Absolu,” in 
Revue du F.S.J.U., October 1956; reprinted in 
Foi et Vie, May/June 1957. Also see an earlier 
article, “Un événement religieux: Vinstauration 
de l’Etat d'Israél,” in Cahiers universitaires 
Catholiques, February 1953. 

4Cf. our reflections on “Laicité profane et 
laicité sacrée,” in Revue de la Pensée juive, no. 
2, pp. 89-102. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY 1958 


Tr LOOKING OVER the philosophy publi- 

cations of 1958, two features attract 
my attention: the quantity and depth 
of offerings in the history of philosophy 
and science and the indispensable li- 
brary of paperbacks now being built up 
for the philosophy student. Two exam- 
ples of the latter can be singled out at 
once. John Dewey’s central treatise on 
Experience and Nature (Dover Books, 
$1.85) has at long last been removed 
from the deepfreeze and is available for 
classroom study during this centennial 
year. It presents his experiential meta- 
physics in a mature form and can now 
be examined apart from the distracting 
tissue of polemics. E. H. Madden per- 
forms a creative task for students of 
American philosophy by making a core 
selection of The Philosophical Writings 
of Chauncey Wright (Liberal Arts Press, 
$.80). Wright was a slightly older friend 
of Peirce and James who taught the met- 
aphysical neutrality of scientific meth- 
od, a pragmatic view of counterfactual 
statements, and an analytico-moral ap- 
proach to religion. 

For the modern philosophy course, 
nothing is more welcome than N. K. 
Smith’s abridgment of his own superior 
translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason (Modern Library, $1.65, hard- 
cover). Most of his omissions are at the 
end of sections, so that the original di- 
visions and the main arguments of Kant 
are retained. Since so much contempo- 
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rary work is going on in journals, and 
since Americans do not read very widely 
in foreign language journals, it is wel- 
come to have a new review which trans- 
lates representative articles: Philosophy 
Today (Messenger Press, Carthagena, 
Ohio). It follows the excellent policy of 
grouping together articles from various 
writers dealing with the same topic, and 
we may hope that the individual arti- 
cles will remain of sufficient length to 
serve as a basis of discussion. 


1. Greeks and Medievals. 


G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven. The Pre- 
socratic Philosophers. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xi, 487. $9.50. 

A.-H. Chroust. Socrates: Man and 
Myth. Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press. Pp. xiv, 336. 
$6.75. 

Paul Friedlander. Plato: an Introduc- 
tion. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1958. Pp. xxii, 422. $5.00. 

H. Reith, C. §. C. The Metaphysics 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1958. Pp. xvii, 403. $7.00. 

V. E. Smith. The General Science of 
Nature, Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 400. $7.00. 

T. Gilby, O. P. The Political Thought 
of Thomas Aquinas. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 
xxvi, 357. $5.00. 

J. Pieper. Happiness and Contempla- 
tion. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1958. Pp. 125. $2.75. 


In his book of readings, The Greek 
Philosophers (Mentor Book, $.50), Rex 
Warner uses his 232 pages of text and 
commentary as economically as possible 
to give us a first taste of the Greek treas- 
ury in philosophy. He is most at home 
with Aristotle’s moral philosophy, from 
which he draws a long selection, while 
Plato is represented by the cave-image 
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and the Meno. Warner makes a point 
of criticizing Aristotle on teleology, but 
defends his ethics as stating “what civ- 
ilized men are in fact disposed to think 
and do, in the ordinary conditions in 
which civilized life is to be lived.” A 
generous hundred pages are reserved for 
the later philosophies of the Stoics, Epi- 
cureans, and Plotinus. 


Kirk and Raven are doing for our 
generation what Burnet did for earlier 
students of the Presocratics. They pro- 
vide us with basic selected sources, a 
fresh translation, an ordering of the 
fragments according to problems, and 
an interpretation which uses both an- 
cient authorities and recent scholarship. 
They show respect for Theophrastus 
and other Greek commentators, al- 
though they do not hesitate to say that 
Plato usually speaks ironically about his 
predecessors and that Aristotle’s report 
on them is governed by an interest in 
his own logic and theory of causes. An 
instance of their balanced exposition is 
the reminder that Heraclitus was not 
unique in noting pervasive change, that 
he was original in holding for some per- 
sistent measure present in changes, and 
that he was inclined to shift viewpoints 
in describing the same thing as a god, 
a form of matter, and a rule of behavior. 
This careful scholarly work should en- 
courage us to give the Presocratics the 
fresh reading they are shown to deserve. 

Professor Chroust takes us on a quest 
for the historical Socrates, using Xeno- 
phon as the chief guide. He remarks 
somewhat lamely that the very genius of 
Plato makes it almost impossible to get 
at the historical data through him, but 
woodenness of mind is also a transform- 
ing agent. Chroust takes the indirect ap- 
proach of describing the political and 
intellectual conditions in fourth-century 
Athens, and then suggesting that the 
views we get of Socrates are shaped by 
the clash between such defenders of dem- 
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ocratic rule as Polycrates and the Socra- 
tic party, which was critical of democ- 
racy. Xenophon’s portrait of Socrates is 
dictated partly by a desire to defend 
Socrates against Polycrates and partly by 
the picture of him as a Cynic philoso- 
pher which Xenophon borrowed from 
Antisthenes. The book enlivens the po- 
litical scene in Athens but in the proc- 
ess Socrates himself seems to evaporate, 
and we are left wondering why anyone 
was attracted to write about him or use 
him in dialogues. 

For the significance of Socrates-in- 
Plato we must turn to the first part of 
Friedlander’s Plato: An Introduction. 
He brings out the uniqueness of Plato’s 
personal encounter with Socrates, who 
embodied the life of philosophizing and 
the orientation toward ideas. “By plac- 
ing Socrates in the center of his philo- 
sophical dramas, he [Plato] thus erected, 
for all time, not only a monument of 
gratitude, but the highest one of forma- 
tive power.” Friedlander goes on to in- 
spect such special aspects of Plato’s own 
thought as his interest in city planning, 
physics, and geography. He also makes 
a quiet but effective criticism of Heideg- 
ger’s famous exegesis of “aletheia” or 
“truth.” For the Greeks, this word does 
not mean unhiddenness. In Hesiod it 
signifies not-forgetting, and elsewhere it 
refers to correct speech and belief, the 
reality of things, and the genuineness 
of individual character. 

Under the title Aristotle on Poetry 
and Style (Liberal Arts Press, $.80), 
G. M. Grube has newly translated the 
entire Poetics and Rhetoric, Ul, 1-12, 
on style. He keeps “imitation” as the 
equivalent for “mimesis,” but reminds 
us in the Introduction that Aristotle was 
mainly concerned with tragedy and that 
he kept “mimesis” pliable enough to re- 
fer tragedy back not only to things as 
they were or are but also to how they 
ought to be or are believed to be. This 
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gives a more ample concept than a mere 
reflecting of actual states, and accom- 
modates the dreams and contrivances of 
mind. The veteran classical scholar, 
Moses Hadas, continues his interpreta: 
tive work with a modern reading of The 
Stoic Philosophy of Seneca (Doubleday 
Anchor Original, $.95). For those who 
were once too busy parsing Seneca to 
read and enjoy him, here are his main 
writings on clemency, providence, tran- 
quility of mind, and the shortness of 
life, all presented in the Stoic way. 


St. Augustine is coming into his own 
in the softcover field. Fr. Erich Przy- 
wara’s An Augustine Synthesis (Harper 
Torchbook, $1.95) is an anthology re- 
markable for its penetration and capaci- 
ty to light up for us the mind of Augus- 
tine. The readings are marshalled 
around such striking themes as God in 
us and above us, man as the abyss who 
approaches God in loving fear and fear- 
ing love, and other headings which re- 
flect Przywara’s own interest in the polar 
tensions of religious existence. Sant 
Augustine and His Influence through 
the Ages (Harper Torchbook, Men of 
Wisdom Series, $1.35) is written by one 
of the masters of Augustinian thought, 
Professor Henri Marrou. He puts his 
wide knowledge of antiquity to work in 
elucidating the life and cultural con- 
text of Augustine, in selecting unhack- 
neyed passages for readings, and in trac- 
ing out the impact of the Doctor of 
Grace on Western thought and educa- 
tion. The illustrations are noteworthy: 
photos of Hippo, manuscripts, the fig- 
ure of Augustine in sculpture and paint- 
ing, and some Jansenist materials. St. 
Augustine’s On Christian Doctrine (Lib- 
eral Arts Press, $.95) is newly translated 
by D. W. Robertson, Jr. Here we find 
him urging us to search for the spirit- 
ual sense of Scripture or the integral 
intention of the divine author, and then 
to use all the resources of trained minds 
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in securing a clear exposition of sacred 
doctrine. 

Emile Male’s pioneer introduction to 
the thirteenth-century French cathedrals, 
The Gothic Image (Harper Torchbook, 
$1.95), is reissued with the original il- 
lustrations. For two reasons, we can ap- 
preciate its value better today than at 
its original publication. We are sensi- 
tive to the problem of symbolism, con- 
sidered not as private but as a social and 
even a doctrinal instrument, and we are 
aware of how closely medieval philoso- 
phy and theology were bound up with 
the total cultural situations as visibly ex- 
pressed in the cathedral. As a reminder 
that medieval society could not remain 
closed, we have Carol Klein’s The Credo 
of Maimonides (Philosophical Library, 
$3.75, hardcover), which presents the 
medieval Jewish theologian’s thirteen ar- 
ticles of faith. Klein makes useful direct 
commentaries but is not ready for the 
task of comparing Maimonides with oth- 
er thinkers. 


Most American Thomistic studies of 
book length continue to be textbooks. 
Fr. Reith divides his manual evenly be- 
tween an exposition of the basic points 
in Thomistic metaphysics and a 200- 
page collection of very useful readings 
bearing on the doctrines in question. 
The problem of order is a lively one 
among Thomists today, and it is a dou- 
ble one. The first question concerns 
whether or not to follow the philosophi- 
cal order of reasoning which begins with 
experienced finite things and only at- 
tains to God as the culmination of meta- 
physical inference. Fr. Reith firmly ad- 
heres to the philosophical order, begin- 
ning with an intrinsic analysis of cate- 
gories, potency-and-act principles, and 


causes, and then making the _infer- 
ence to God. The second question of 
order concerns whether metaphysics 


should follow philosophy of nature 
not only pedagogically but also in 
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doctrinal dependence upon it for show- 
ing the reality of immaterially existent 
being. Both the pedagogical and the 
doctrinal relationship are accepted by 
Fr. Reith, thus distinguishing his no- 
tion of metaphysics from one which 
seeks the evidence for the separative 
judgment in a direct analysis of our hu- 
man experience of many and different 
sensible beings and of distinctively hu- 
man operations. Those of us who fol- 
low this latter route do not place so 
much importance as does Fr. Reith upon 
a rounded philosophy of nature at the 
outset of philosophical training. 

The importance of Professor Smith's 
The General Science of Nature lies part- 
ly in the function it must serve in the 
above conception of a dependence of 
metaphysics upon philosophy of nature 
for the evidence of its founding judg- 
ment, and partly in its own achievement. 
For it is a vigorous and clear rethink- 
ing of Aristotle’s Physics which uses the 
resources of St. Thomas’ commentaries 
on Aristotle and which makes frequent 
comparisons with Newtonian and recent 
physics. The student is introduced suc- 
cinctly and provocatively to the Aristo- 
telian doctrine on matter and form, na- 
ture and art, place and time, cause and 
its relevance to mobile being. Moreover, 
Smith argues that the constructural char- 
acter of the first principles in Newton 
and recent physical thought indicates 
the need for a certitudinal general sci- 
ence of material reality, the elements of 
which are provided by Aristotle. One 
question concerns how much reinterpre- 
tation is needed to bring about a fruit- 
ful meeting of the older and modern 
views of physics. We might expect that 
an answer would be forthcoming from 
the modern physicist’s standpoint in 
Henry Margenau’s Aquinas Lecture on 
Thomas and the Physics of 1958: A Con- 
frontation (Marquette University Press, 
$2.50), but we would be disappointed 
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in this hope. For Professor Margenau 
thinks that the philosophy of St. Thomas 
is so fixed that it is open only to a few 
minor reinterpretations. He himself 
makes his own theory about how we 
should view the agent intellect, but the 
real points where confrontation could 
take place lie in the area of method and 
the kinds of knowing. The second vol- 
ume in Fr. H. D. Gardeil’s introduction 
to the philosophy of St. Thomas is a 
Cosmology (Herder, $3.75). It is a 
straight exposition of the Aristotelian 
philosophy of nature, to which are added 
a number of texts from St. Thomas, in- 
cluding the entire Kocourek translation 
of The Principles of Nature. The trans- 
lator, J. A. Otto, adds a few footnote 
references to modern problems, but this 
tangential approach is insufficient for 
college students. They are better served 
either by Smith’s integral Aristotelian 
evaluation or by a position which ad- 
mits the irreducible structure of the 
modern sciences and then goes on to do 
the required exploratory work. 


Fr. Gilby’s The Political Thought of 
Thomas Aquinas is one of those truly 
pioneer books where we cannot expect 
completeness but where we must be 
grateful for the data assembled and the 
new perspectives opened up for further 
study. He breaks through the ring of 
convention which tries to squeeze the 
full understanding of St. Thomas solely 
from a reading of his own text, a proce- 
dure which we know to be inadequate 
in all other historical cases. The whole 
first part is devoted to an orderly de- 
scription of the four main sources of in- 
fluence upon St. Thomas’ thinking in 
political matters: the Bible and the theo- 
logians, the traditions in canon and civil 
law, the actual social conditions of the 
day including the structure of the Do- 
minican order, and the influx of philo- 
sophical thought from the Greeks, Arab- 
ic thinkers, and Jews. Then, Gilby 
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sketches in some of the ways in which 
Aquinas tried to assimilate and organ- 
ize these various elements. The author 
finds it easier to illuminate the process 
through some brilliant comparisons than 
through a detailed analysis of the doc- 
trine on law and justice. His guiding 
theme is the interrelation between the 
biological basis of association, its politi- 
cal foundation in reasonable decisions, 
and the transcendent goal of friendship 
with God. 


Beyond beckons the friendship of 
God. Beyond, and yet already pres- 
ent in what we do. St. John of the 
Cross knew that courtesy was part of 
the Christian life; were it lost among 
the Carmelites, he warned, and su- 
periors to rule harshly and by force, 
then the Order could be mourned for 
as ruined. He quoted St. Thomas that 
men brought up under fear present- 
ly degenerate; they become slave- 
minded, little-souled, incapable of 
strenuous and manly deeds. So it is 
with the political community, when 
active debate and collaboration are 
superseded whether by the dictate of 
tyrannical power or by the drag of 
comfort. 


Cozened as we are by the drag of com- 
fort, we can find strong nourishment in 
the way St. Thomas faced the problem 
of living always under conditions of 
tension among the biological, the rea- 
sonably political, and the religious mo- 
tifs in our life. 

That man on earth is essentially a, be- 
ing who craves to see is the topic of 
Josef Pieper’s Happiness and Contem- 
plation. Pieper observes, however, that 
this thirst for vision is not to be di- 
rected solely towards our eternal goal. 
There is a disquieting contemplative 
factor even in our image of earthly hap- 
piness: it is an assurance both that we 
will never be totally satisfied with our 
present satisfactions and also that these 
latter can be related meaningfully to 
our search for God. The new, abridged 
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K. F. Reinhardt translation of St. John 
of the Cross’ The Dark Night of the 
Soul (Ungar Publishing Co., $.95) re- 
minds us that even the mystic does not 
leave earthly contemplation totally be- 
hind and does not close his eyes forever 
to the natural world. 


2. Modern Philosophies. 


R. H. Fife. The Revolt of Martin 
Luther. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 726. 
$9.75. 

D. M. Frame, translator. The Com- 
plete Works of Montaigne. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 
1957. Pp. xxvi, 1094. $12.50. 

R. Lefévre. Le criticisme de Descartes. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1958. 
Pp. 340. 1200 francs. 

R.-E. Lacombe. L’apologétique de 
Pascal. Paris: Presses Universitai- 
res, 1958. Pp. 317. 1250 francs. 

J. W. Yolton. John Locke and the 
Way of Ideas. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 235. 
$4.80. 

A. H. Basson. David Hume. Balti- 
more, Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 
183. $.85. 

P. J. Stanlis. Edmund Burke and the 
Natural Law. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. 
xill, 311. $5.75. 

W. J. Hipple, Jr., The Beautiful, the 
Sublime, and the Picturesque. Car- 
bondale: Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Pp. vi, 390. $7.00. 

F. Grégoire. Etudes Hégéliennes. Lou- 
vain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1958. 
Pp. ix, 411. 260 Belgian francs. 

A. Cornu: Karl Marx et Friedrich 
Engels. 2 vols. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 1955-1958. Pp. 313, 367. 
900 and 1200 francs. 

H. B. Acton: The Illusion of the 
Epoch: Marxism-Leninism as a Phil- 
osophical Creed. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 278. $6.00. 

John Passmore. A Hundred Years of 
Philosophy. New York: Macmillan, 
1957. Pp. 523. $5.25. 

M. J. Charlesworth. Philosophy and 
Linguistic Analysts. Pittsburgh: Du- 
quesne University, 1959. Pp. viii, 
234. $5.50. 
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Ivor Leclerc. Whitehead’s Metaphys- 
ics. New York: Macmillan, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 234. $3.75. 

G. R. Geiger. John Dewey in Perspec- 
tive. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. vi, 248. $5.50. 


Philosophers interested in the forma- 
tion of the modern mind out of its medi- 
eval womb are fortunate in having Pro- 
fessor Fife’s magisterial study of Luth- 
er’s early years up to the Diet of Worms. 
The chapter on “The Final Break with 
Scholasticism” is preceded by a 225-page 
detailed description of Luther’s train- 
ing, especially his undergraduate philos- 
ophy program at Erfurt. There, the 
stress was placed on Peter of Spain’s log- 
ic, Porphyry, Aristotle’s writings in log- 
ic and natural philosophy, and the prac- 
tice of the disputation. The study of 
ethics and metaphysics was delayed until 
the master’s program. Luther’s philoso- 
phy instructor, Trutvetter, taught him 
to distrust the doctrine on man and God 
in Aristotle. Luther “had no gift for 
philosophic theorizing but he was well 
trained in logic, and he was most cer- 
tainly before the close of his study for 
the master’s degree profoundly concern- 
ed about the relation of God to man.” 
Fife also establishes that Luther’s phi- 
losophy teachers had convinced him of 
the impotence of reason in speculating 
about God and of the voluntarist na- 
ture of God’s bond with us long before 
he entered the cloister and read the nom- 
inalistic theology of Gabriel Biel. This 
is an indispensable work of reference 
for the beginnings of modern thought. 


Between them, Calvin and Montaigne 
span sixteenth-century France in time 
and spiritual influence. J. T. McNeill’s 
selections from Calvin, On the Chrts- 
tian Faith (Liberal Arts Press, $.95), in- 
clude texts from the Jnstitutes, biblical 
commentaries, and a reply to a cardinal. 
The passages dealing with knowledge of 
God are relevant to the question of 
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whether a natural theology is possible. 
Donald Frame, who has already contrib- 
uted an excellent monograph on Mon- 
taigne, now performs the overdue task 
of bringing all of Montaigne’s writings 
together in a fresh and discreetly an- 
notated one-volume edition. This in- 
cludes not only the Essays (with all their 
important variants) but also the journal 
of his travels in Italy and his letters. 
The translation speaks our own tongue, 
and the scholarly apparatus enables us 
to follow the gradual radicalizing of 
Montaigne’s skepticism in the several 
editions. Much-needed subheadings are 
supplied for the long essay, “Apology 
for Raymond Sebond,” from which we 
derive most of our philosophical under- 
standing of Montaigne. This is the Mon- 
taigne for our generation. 


J. C. Nelson’s Renaissance Theory 
of Love (Columbia University Press, 
$6.00) centers around Bruno’s ethical 
work, The Heroic Madnesses, which can- 
not be properly evaluated without con- 
sidering the Italian tradition of love 
treatises and Bruno’s own earlier spec- 
ulative books. Nelson introduces us to 
the Italian background in Leone Ebreo 
and Ficino, who insist on the intellec- 
tual character of love but who are some- 
what vague about its object. Bruno re- 
tains its intellectual character but di- 
rects love explicitly toward the divine 
substance of nature itself, in accord with 
his pantheism. Writing only twenty 
years after Bruno’s death and in the 
same year as Descartes’ second dream 
(1620), Jacob Boehme had an original 
vision of man’s relation to God, as stated 
in Six Theosophic Points and Other 
Writings (Ann Arbor Paperback, $1.65). 
His is a strange world in which Chris- 
tian theology intermingles with theo- 
sophical symbols. Yet because of Boeh- 
me’s influence on Schelling and Hegel, 
Berdyaev and Tillich, it is worth 
tracking down his notions on how be- 
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ing arises out of a dynamic unground 
of freedom in the godhead, and how the 
human spirit achieves its sharing in the 
divine freedom. 

Roger Lefévre (whose book on Des- 
cartes’ humanism was reviewed here last 
year) continues his reappraisal of Des- 
cartes in the light of new research. Des- 
cartes’ critical program was a complex 
one, combining a respect for both the 
Christian faith and the new physics. He 
attacked Scholasticism in order to make 
way for the new physics, and he also re- 
jected Montaigne’s skepticism in favor 
of a methodically established certitude 
in metaphysics, science and religion. Le- 
févre tries to keep all these aims in view, 
instead of splintering Descartes along a 
single line of interest. He describes a 
double transition in Cartesian thought: 
from the old philosophy of nature to 
the new physics and from skepticism to 
some truths in metaphysics and faith. 
We can form our own judgment about 
the presence of such a double movement 
with the aid of Descartes, Philosophical 
Writings (Modern Library, $1.65), in the 
N. K. Smith translation. This includes 
all the staple sources: Rules, Discourse, 
Meditations, and Passions, together with 
selected letters on the mind-body prob- 
lem. 

Celestine J. Sullivan’s monograph, 
Critical and Historical Reflections on 
Spinoza’s “Ethics” (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, $2.00) makes the serious 
criticism that Spinoza remains ambiva- 
lently divided between materialism and 
idealism, naturalism and the supernatu- 
ral. The author traces this split partial- 
ly to the Cartesian heritage. Whereas 
Lefévre regards Descartes’ allegiance to 
mechanism and faith as a complex but 
well integrated position, Sullivan views 
it as an uneasy compromise whose fruits 
are worked out in Spinoza. Since mind 
is defined by Spinoza as the idea of the 
body, the author concludes that “logical- 
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ly, Spinoza was a materialist first and 
foremost, and only secondly and in an 
ambiguous fashion an idealist.’” One dif- 
ficulty with this interpretation is that 
Spinoza interprets body and extension 
themselves, at the eternal level, in a way 
that materialism would not accept and 
yet which is the decisive meaning they 
have for him. The need for a complete- 
ly new translation of the entire Spinoza 
corpus has been long recognized. But 
Joseph Katz’s version of Spinoza, On 
the Improvement of the Understanding 
(Liberal Arts Press, $.50) is somewhat 
disappointing because of the amount of 
interpretation involved in the rendering 
of some key terms. 

After a series of Christian portraits 
of Pascal, Roger Lacombe now offers a 
critical study from the standpoint of a 
sympathetic twentieth-century unbeliev- 
er. He criticizes the wager argument for 
belief in God because it identifies God 
with the meaning assigned contingent- 
ly to Him by Christianity. And he adds 
that the Pascalian description of man 
is persuasive only for those who can find 
happiness nowhere except in an eternal 
life. Without trying to defend Pascal 
in every respect, however, it should be 
noted that he is analyzing the wager 
situation precisely within the context of 
the already specified Christian meaning 
for God and that the logic of the wager 
does not depend upon whether or not 
the specifying factor is contingent or 
necessary. The question of eternal hap- 
piness is acute, and this is a juncture 
where Josef Pieper’s view on happiness 
and contemplation might be relevant. 
For his part, Pascal would hold that we 
cannot dictate everything about our his- 
torical condition and that embarked 
men must relate their course in some 
way to an eternal good. 

A fresh trail is broken by John Yol- 
ton in his study of John Locke and the 
Way of Ideas. Using manuscript sources 
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and rare printed books, he shows that 
Locke’s contemporaries gave conflicting 
estimates of the implications of his phi- 
losophy for religion. His attack on in- 
nate ideas was by no means regarded as 
a purely epistemological gambit, but was 
often given a theological interpretation. 
Locke roused the enmity of many tradi- 
tionalists who held that some form of 
innatism was necessary in order to have 
a more-than-experiential basis for reli- 
gion and morality, against the inroads 
of deism and naturalism. Such men 
thought that the Lockean way of ideas 
could lead only to skepticism and nat- 
uralism. Yet Yolton also documents the 
other side of the coin. Some orthodox 
divines used Lockean principles to de- 
fend the Trinity, personal identity, and 
immortality along lines of experience. 
That Locke is relevant to religious dis- 
cussion even in our day of linguistic the- 
ism and nontheism is seen from I. T. 
Ramsey’s abridged edition of Locke's 
The Reasonableness of Christianity 
(Stanford University Press, $2.50), which 
also contains his Discourse of Miracles 
and part of his Third Letter concerning 
Toleration. In his Introduction, Ramsey 
shows Locke’s significance for analytical 
philosophy by developing the theme of 
a human disclosure-situation where we 
can test the aptness of revealed propo- 
sitions in relation to our natural infer- 
ences about the all-powerful God. 

The latest addition to the Pelican phi- 
losophy series, A. H. Basson’s David 
Hume, has some sturdy virtues but they 
are the virtues of present analytic phi- 
losophy and not particularly of histori- 
cal understanding. Prominence is right- 
ly given to two doctrines that sometimes 
get slighted: the preponderant role of 
imagination in the cognitive order and 
the difficulty of the transition from fac- 
tual to moral statements. But the con- 
nection between these two questions is 
not made clear, so that the operation 
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of associative laws in the moral order 
is sacrificed to a study of analytic cases 
indirectly suggested by Hume. The final 
chapter deals with Hume the skeptic, 
but the theme of skepticism and empiri- 
cal belief so permeates the Humean phi- 
losophy that it should not be reserved 
mainly for a concluding part. This vol- 
ume is not as successful as some others 
in the series. 

It required considerable fortitude for 
P. J. Stanlis to call in question the con- 
ventional opinion held by Buckle, Mor- 
ley, and Randall that Edmund Burke is 
primarily a utilitarian and worshipper 
of the expedient. This opinion is found- 
ed on the fact that Burke does attack 
the revolutionary theory of natural 
rights and does make appeal to what he 
calls moral expedience. By examining 
Burke’s references to Aristotle, Cicero, 
Suarez, Coke, and English common law, 
however, Stanlis finds evidence for a new 
interpretation of this fact. Burke attacks 
the current notions of natural right rath- 
er than the natural right in general, and 
he does so precisely because he thinks 
them to be abstract and arbitrary de- 
mands. He contrasts them with rights 
of man’s nature or civil rights as devel- 
oped within the concrete context of hu- 
man institutions, and these latter he is 
prepared to defend. Moreover, the moral 
expedience he recommends is a form of 
prudential judgment acting to develop 
natural law. Stanlis is unable to bring 
the inquiry beyond this point, however, 
since he uses the phrase “classical and 
Scholastic Natural Law” as if it were a 
univocal and well known doctrine, 
whereas in fact the words refer to a host 
of different positions and a _ historical 
development of which we are still main- 
ly ignorant. 

Burke has a major role in‘W. J. Hip- 
ple’s survey of eighteenth-century Brit- 
ish esthetics. But perhaps the author’s 
main contribution is to show by the ex- 
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ample of Hume and Archibald Alison 
that an  empiricist-associationist ap- 
proach in esthetics both sharpens our 
awareness of certain aspects of beauty 
and closes off other phases. The final 
chapters on the technical meaning given 
to the picturesque are specially reward- 
ing. Hipple charts the emergence of na- 
ture and the total landscape as promi- 
nent themes for romantic imagination. 
We can take the opportunity of the soft- 
cover reprinting of Northrop Frye’s 
Fearful Symmetry: A Study of William 
Blake (Princeton University Press, $2.95) 
to recall that Blake was one of the most 
stringent critics of Locke and a mechani- 
cal application of association laws to hu- 
man imagery. Professor Frye sees a radi- 
calizing of Berkeley in Blake’s notion 
of imagination as giving a holistic ap- 
prehension of nature as God’s own em- 
bodiment: 


I am in God’s presence night and day, 
And he never turns his face away. 
In a quite literal sense, Blake is a vision- 

ary of the imagination. 


It is apparent that the nonvisionary 
mind of John Stuart Mill is attracting 
new attention, especially among analytic 
philosophers who are looking for con- 
tent and moral significance. Hence the 
Liberal Arts Press is responding to a 
real need in issuing three of Mill’s main 
works: Autobiography ($.90), Constdera- 
tions on Representative Government 
($.90), and Nature and Utility of Relt- 
gion ($.75). The first two books have 
compact introductions by the political 
philosopher, Currin V. Shields, while 
the last one is introduced by George 
Nakhnikian, who attributes Mill’s cur- 
rent revival to his having a naturalism 
that is more cautious than Dewey’s po- 
sition on metaphysics and yet which 
seeks moral values entirely apart from 
a basis in natural law. 


Father Grégoire’s Etudes hégéliennes 
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is the fruit of many years of research 
and teaching on Hegel and Marx. 
Whereas most of the recent Hegelian 
scholars concentrate on his earlier works, 
Grégoire reminds us of the abiding im- 
portance of the major treatises of Hegel’s 
mature years. These five studies concern 
the meaning of existence, universal con- 
tradiction, the absolute idea and pan- 
theism, the divinity of the state, and 
the primacy of reason. Many sane eluci- 
dations are made on these difficult top- 
ics. Grégoire shows, for instance, that 
Hegel criticizes the principle of contra- 
diction not in order to flaunt logic but 
to consolidate his own dialectic of ab- 
solute-yet-developing spirit. One basic 
criticism is made: Hegel’s theory of the 
absolute leaves unsettled the relation of 
consciousness to the absolute. This was 
precisely the loophole which enabled the 
Left Wing Hegelians to evolve in the 
direction of Marx, since it was possible 
to interpret the absolute itself in func- 
tion of human social consciousness and 
still take advantage of many doctrines 
in Hegel. 

Our comprehension of Karl Marx is 
deepened through the appearance of 
three excellent studies: two by Auguste 
Cornu and another by H. B. Acton. 
Using materials from his earlier publi- 
cations in the Marxian field, Cornu is 
now engaged in writing the joint intel- 
lectual biography of Marx and Engels. 
He is a convinced Marxist himself and 
a professor in East Berlin, yet we can 
all profit by his fine command of the 
sources and his devotion to scholarly 
canons. These first two volumes of Karl 
Marx et Friedrich Engels cover the years 
1818 to 1844, that is, from birth up to 
Marx’s sojourn in Paris and his first con- 
tacts with Engels and communism. It 1s 
a complex and dramatic story, and 
Cornu expertly describes Marx’s rela- 
tions with the leaders among the Young 
Hegelians. Marx gradually moved away 
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from liberal and democratic views, part- 
ly as a result of his philosophical diffi- 
culties with Hegelianism and partly as 
the outcome of his bitter experience as 
a journalist and the new perspectives 
opened out for him in economic theory 
(to which he was guided by Engels). In 
The Origins of Marxian Thought 
(Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, $3.75), Cornu provides a con- 
venient English summary of his research. 
He also specifies precisely which ele- 
ments in Hegel, romanticism, and ra- 
tionalism were selected by Marx and 
how he transformed them within his 
own system. 

In going from Cornu to Acton, we 
move from a historical to an analytical 
approach to Marx. Moreover, the ideas 
of Engels and Lenin are given their due 
recognition in the theoretical basis of 
communism. Professor Acton is both a 
careful exponent of dialectical and his- 
torical materialism and a strenuous crit- 
ic of this standpoint. During the past 
year, my own students found his account 
of Marx’s naturalism and Lenin’s theory 
of knowledge quite helpful both for de- 
scription and for criticism. 

Quite another face of nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought comes to focus in two out- 
standing biographies of Rosmini and 
Newman. Fr. Claude Leetham’s Ros- 
mini: Priest, Philosopher and Patriot 
(Helicon Press, $7.50) is the first Eng- 
lish study in many years of a man who 
has continued to influence Italian spir- 
itual and intellectual life. In his New 
Essay on the Origin of Ideas, Rosmini 
combines a frank reception of new philo- 
sophical tendencies with a concern for 
the integrity of Christian doctrine. What 
makes him attractive to such contempo- 
raries as M.—F. Sciacca and Fr. Jolivet 
is not so much his abstract dialectic as 
his general readiness to consider new de- 
velopments and find a synthesis for the 
ways of experience and spiritual analy- 
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sis. Although Leetham does not develop 
the philosophical side very much, he 
does mention Rosmini’s interest in the 
problem of my-own-body and in the ac- 
tive view of personal life. The biograph- 
ical and spiritual aspects are also pre- 
ponderant in Fr. Louis Bouyer’s New- 
man: His Life and Spirituality (Kenedy, 
$7.50). Yet the personal and the doctri- 
nal factors are so closely intermingled 
in Newman’s mind that any sound phil- 
osophical interpretation can profit by 
this meditative study of how Newman 
grew in faith and humane wisdom. 
The careful attention paid to his 
early years has the advantage of making 
us more attentive to the personal signifi- 
cance and struggle underlying the major 
works of Newman’s Catholic years. The 
placid description of Christian human- 
ism in The Idea of a University, for 
instance, should not mask from us the 
fact that Newman had to face the trou- 
bling question of whether the ideals of 
intellectual excellence and moral growth 
are concretely capable of synthesis. And 
Bouyer reminds us that this question re- 
mained with him throughout a lifetime. 

The course of recent philosophy from 
Mill to Wittgenstein is skillfully de- 
scribed in John Passmore’s A Hundred 
Years of Philosophy, a reliable book of 
reference that is packed with arguments, 
comparisons, and evaluations. The au- 
thor remarks disarmingly that this is 
how the contemporary scene looks from 
a British-Australian viewpoint, and he 
does indeed make the British develop- 
ments more central than does such a con- 
tinental writer as Bochenski. European 
idealism remains on the fringe, Husserl 
gets tucked in with a general account of 
the movement toward objectivity, and 
the existentialists must remain content 
with a sort of postscript chapter added 
to the main story. That story is told, 
however, with lucidity and penetration. 
Passmore enables us to understand the 
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paradox that, while Bertrand Russell is 
regarded widely as a mastodon surviving 
from another age, still his influence con- 
tinues to dominate the analytic writers. 
For Russell made the keynote statement 
that, upon careful scrutiny, traditional 
problems turn out either to be nonphilo- 
sophical prejudices or issues open to log- 
ical analysis. It was his stress upon logic 
rather than psychology which eventual- 
ly alienated him from the main group 
of British thinkers, including Ayer him- 
self whose views are increasingly more 
empirical and less reliant upon a logi- 
cal scheme of propositions. The personal 
side of Russell can be further explored 
with the aid of Alan Wood’s sympathe- 
tic biography, Bertrand Russell: The 
Passionate Skeptic (Simon & Schuster, 
$3.50). The book abounds in witty re- 
marks illustrative of Russell’s genius for 
hitting the mark and then spreading out 
all over the target in exaggeration. An 
instance is his saying that American in- 
tellectuals have “remarkable social and 
private freedom, combined with com- 
plete public enslavement.” Russell’s The 
Analysis of Matter (Dover Books, $1.95) 
presents the neutral monism of his mid- 
dle period as applied to the construction 
of the world of physics. 

Because of the predominance of the 
analytic school today, a very useful serv- 
ice is performed by M. J. Charlesworth’s 
Philosophy and Linguistic Analysis. It is 
a step-by-step account of the British de- 
velopments, beginning with the common 
sense analysis of G. E. Moore and the 
logical analysis of Russell, moving into 
Wittgenstein’s doctrines on language 
and meaning, tracing out Ayer’s posi- 
tions on the verification principle and 
emotive ethics, and describing the con- 
temporary situation at Cambridge (ther- 
apeutic analysis) and Oxford (philosophy 
of ordinary language). Considerable pa- 
tience is displayed in following all the 
turns of discussion and reporting fairly 
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on all the major controversies. Because 
he takes a narrower topic than Passmore, 
Charlesworth does not attempt as many 
comparisons and original restatements of 
the analytic philosophies. He also makes 
a final comparison of these currents with 
a rather broadly conceived Scholastic 
philosophy. His main point in positive 
evaluation is that metaphysical issues 
can be expressed in linguistic as well as 
ontological terms, and that the former 
approach often locates the real issues 
and makes them more manageable. The 
author does not tell us how one can pass 
from the presumption that the world of 
discourse is self-sufficient to a causally 
inferential metaphysics, and he leaves 
somewhat indeterminate the relation be- 
tween psychoanalysis and _ therapeutic 
analysis. 

Whitehead gets half a chapter in Pass- 
more and two lines in Charlesworth, in- 
dicating how the British have tended 
to bypass him as unassimilable to their 
basic empirical tradition. The two recent 
expositions by Leclerc and Johnson will 
help to show his relevance for contem- 
porary discussion. In Whitehead’s Met- 
aphysics, Leclerc begins this preparatory 
work by firmly refusing to repeat White- 
head’s own vague references to historical 
antecedents. Instead, Leclerc brings out 
independently the similarity of problems 
facing Aristotle, Leibniz, and White- 
head. This is a crucial three-way compar- 
ison which will enable us to understand 
Whitehead’s accomplishments and eval- 
uate them from a wider framework. All 
three metaphysicians took their main 
task to be the analysis of the actual en- 
tity presenting itself in our experience 
and the tracking down of any discover- 
able relations of implication between the 
presented actual entities, God, and the 
dynamic universe. Their differences 
stemmed from the way they conceived 
of the change, causation, and relations 
whereby we can describe actual beings. 
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Professor A. H. Johnson devotes his 
most recent monograph to the less rig- 
orous topic of Whitehead’s Philosophy 
of Civilization (Beacon Press, $5.00). In 
general theory, Whitehead placed the 
affective and practical-social aspects of 
experience at the center of importance. 
Johnson notes that he had a doctrine 
of wisdom which is not identical with 
metaphysics but embraces the whole field 
of reasonable persuasion, including our 
esthetic and moral response to the task 
of making our history a civilizing proc- 
ess. This bears comparison with the Aris- 
totelian and Leibnizian notions of how 
to unite speculative and practical wis- 
doms. Whitehead’s An Introduction to 
Mathematics (Oxford University Press 
Galaxy Book, $1.50) is a straight expo- 
sition of why “‘it is worth while to spend 
a little thought in getting at the root 
reason why mathematics, because of its 
very abstractness, must always remain 
one of the most important topics for 
thought.” What made the difference in 
Whitehead’s way of philosophizing was 
that he never forgot this point. 
Bergson’s ideas are also enjoying a 
new lease, partly because they remain 
closer to empirical and evolutionary 
problems than does existentialism and 
partly because they hew closer to ordi- 
nary ways of communication than does 
phenomenology. Ian W. Alexander's 
Bergson: Philosopher of Reflection (Hil- 
lary House, $2.00) avoids the stale view 
of a Bergson disentangling himself from 
nineteenth-century positivism, but rath- 
er shows us a Bergson looking for- 
ward to contemporary issues. This as- 
pect of Bergson is no foreigner to 
Husserl’s stress on studying evidence at 
the prepredicative level, or to the exis- 
tentialist view that human experience 
is basically a compresence of self and 
the world. The task of gathering togeth- 
er Bergson’s fugitive essays is now under- 
way under the editorship of R.-M. Mos- 
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se—Bastide. He has issued Volume I of 
Bergson’s Ecrits et paroles (Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 960 francs), which contains 
his famous article on psychophysical par- 
allelism, studies on good sense and the 
psychological origin of our belief in cau- 
sality, letters to Wm. James, Brunsch- 
vicg, and Papini, and some practical edu- 
cational reports. Bergson’s The World 
of Dreams (Philosophical Library, $.95) 
is a 1901 article exploring the complex 
relations of dreams with perception and 
memory. In the Spirit of William James 
(Indiana University Press Midland Book, 
$1.50) by R. B. Perry has long been rec- 
ognized as the finest short study on 
James and the American climate for phi- 
losophy. It opens with a famous com- 
parison between Royce and James, and 
it may well be that this type of polarity 
will continue to characterize our philos- 
ophizing. 

To meet the 1959 centenary of Dew- 
ey’s birth, Professor Geiger’s John Dew- 
ey in Perspective is a well proportioned 
guide to his thought. It concentrates 
upon the major philosophical teachings, 
thus resisting the temptation to get dis- 
tracted by the educational and social for- 
ays. Dewey is presented as a moralist in 
the dual sense of seeking to remove the 
prevailing dualisms and to provide men 
with a new sort of moral knowledge. 
The reconstructive aim even guides Dew- 
ey’s choice of key terms: “experience” is 
a persuader against the dichotomies and 
discontinuities of men, whereas “‘tran- 
saction” is a cue word favoring wholes 
and connectives over any proposed sep- 
arations. There is a fertile field in the 
topic of Dewey as a molder of language 
for the ends of naturalism. Geiger is a 
vigorous adherent of naturalism and de- 
fends Dewey on most issues. His main 
criticism is a radical one, however, since 
he notes in Dewey a relative lack of 
concern for the person and it is pre- 
cisely the personal sort of reality which 
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fails to fit a transactional view of ex- 
perience. 


3. The History and Philosophy 
of Science. 


P. P. Wiener and A. Noland, editors. 
Roots of Scientific Thought. New 
York: Basic Books, 1957. Pp. x, 677. 
$8.00. 

Lynn Thorndike. A History of Magic 
and Experimental Science. Vols. 
VII and VIII: The Seventeenth 
Century. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. 695, 808. 
$10.00 each. 

I. B. Cohen, editor. Jsaac Newton's 
Papers and Letters on Natural Phi- 
losophy. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. 501. $12.50. 

Loren Eiseley. Darwin’s Century. New 
York: Doubleday Books, 1958. Pp. 
xvil, 378. $5.00. 

M. K. Munitz. Space, Time, and Cre- 
ation: Philosophical Aspects of Sct- 
entific Cosmology. Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1957. Pp. x, 182. $3.75. 

Werner Heisenberg. Physics and Phi- 
losophy. New York: Harper, 1958. 
Pp. xv, 206. $4.00. 

Werner Heisenberg. The Physictst’s 
Conception of Nature. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1958. Pp. 192. 
$3.75. 

Niels Bohr. Atomic Physics and Hu- 
man Knowledge. New York: Wiley, 
1958. Pp. vii, 101. $3.95. 

N. B. Slater. The Development and 
Meaning of Eddington’s Funda- 
mental Theory. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xl, 299. $7.50. 

H. Feigl, M. Scriven, and G. Maxwell, 
editors. Minnesota Studies in the 
Philosophy of Science. Vol. II: Con- 
cepts, Theories, and the Mind-Body 
Problem. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 
553. $7.00. 


The history of science is on the way 
toward becoming a necessity rather than 
a luxury in American colleges, and its 
relevance for a liberal training in which 
philosophy counts can be gathered from 
the first four books listed above. The 
Wiener-Noland book of readings is 
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drawn wholly from articles appearing 
in the Journal of the History of Ideas. 
Its four parts cover Greek science, early 
modern experimentalism, the  seven- 
teenth century, and more recent devel- 
opments. Except for a brief excerpt from 
Crombie, the medieval contribution is 
omitted. But it is convenient to have in 
one volume McKeon’s essay on Aristo- 
telian scientific method, Randall’s fa- 
mous article on the Paduan school, stud- 
ies on Galileo by Koyré and Moody, to- 
gether with papers on Newton, Leibniz, 
Lavoisier, and Darwin. Students who 
would work their way through this col- 
lection would be well introduced to the 
methods and significance of the history 
of science. 

More than a perfunctory notice should 
be made of the completion of Lynn 
Thorndike’s great project, A History of 
Magic and Experimental Science. Vol- 
umes 7 and 8 deal with the seventeenth 
century and thus bring the story right 
into the midst of modern philosophy, 
showing the continuity of intellectual 
problems. Of special interest is chapter 
13, “The Cursus Philosophicus or Physt- 
cus before Descartes.” This is a descrip- 
tion, based on printed manuals and man- 
uscript sources, of the typical Scholastic 
way of teaching philosophy of nature 
during the first half of the century, that 
is, just before the traditional view was 
engulfed by Descartes and the new me- 
chanics. We see how deeply preoccupied 
the manual writers were with questions 
in “special physics,” how this preoccu- 
pation came to appear as an obstacle to 
research by the new scientists, and how 
the textbooks utterly failed to prepare 
students for the new methods of study- 
ing nature. In other chapters, Thorn- 
dike examines Galileo and Bacon, Mer- 
senne and Gassendi, Harvey and Des- 
cartes, Boyle and Newton, as related to 
his main theme. These two volumes are 
indispensable for understanding the 
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sharp criticism of Aristotelian natural 
philosophy as it was actually taught in 
the universities. Much more work re- 
mains to be done in analyzing these ma- 
terials. ‘—Thorndike’s approach is purely 
descriptive and topical at a general lev- 
el. Analytical studies should now be 
made of the methodology of these man- 
uals, the influence of logic on physical 
statements, and the proportions of logic 
and philosophy of nature to the other 
parts of the philosophical training. 

In following the genesis of the new 
scientific methods, we are aided by a 
translation of William Gilbert’s basic 
treatise and by a biography of William 
Harvey. The S. P. Thompson transla- 
tion of Gilbert’s On the Magnet (Basic 
Books, $8.50) preserves the nuances of 
the original text. Gilbert does not fall 
victim to Francis Bacon’s mirage of a 
perfectly continuous induction of forms, 
but advocates a continuity of increasing- 
ly generalized hypotheses. He is also 
aware both of the usefulness of scientific 
models and their limitations, which are 
reached when we attempt some free phil- 
osophizing about the whole universe. Dr. 
Louis Chauvois gives us a factual but 
warmly written biography of William 
Harvey (Philosophical Library, n. p.). 
Harvey’s significance is only being grad- 
ually realized. Since he took his medical 
training at Padua, he was well grounded 
in the advanced scientific methodology 
of the Aristotelians. This training was 
evident in the unobtrusive use of meth- 
ods of resolution and composition in 
showing the circulation of the blood. Yet 
he was also familiar with the new me- 
chanical explanations and the need for 
experiment. His differences with Descar- 
tes over whether or not his epochal ac- 
count of the blood is an explanation 
through occult powers turn around the 
relation of experimental results to dem- 
onstration, since he regarded such re- 
sults as a kind of ocular proof which 
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avoids both the occult-power explana- 
tion and the Cartesian deduction. Read- 
ing in and about Harvey, the student can 
begin to see a new meaning for “scien- 
tific demonstration” in its modern usage. 

I. B. Cohen's collection of Newton's 
writings in natural philosophy is divided 
into five parts, each of which is prefaced 
with a long essay by a qualified histor- 
ian of science. Newton’s papers on the 
telescope and physical optics underline 
the link between his physics and his skill 
in observation and tool-fashioning. Marie 
Boas makes the important suggestion 
that Newton’s chemical researches help- 
ed him to keep his theory of universal 
gravitation as mechanically conceived as 
possible, since they indicated experimen- 
tally the presence of an attractive force 
in all acid reactions. Perry Miller edits 
the familiar series of Newton’s letters to 
Bentley on God’s role in natural phi- 
losophy (Newton was not as sure about 
it as his disciple), as well as two of Bent- 
ley’s not’so familiar Boylean lectures 
confuting atheism with the help of New- 
tonian materials. The final section con- 
tains Fontenelle’s commemoration of 
Newton, along with C. C. Gillispie’s wit- 
ty reflections on the piquancy of a 
French Cartesian being the first biog- 
rapher of Newton. This entire volume 
of exactly reproduced texts and compet- 
ent introductory essays makes a notable 
addition to Newton studies. E. N. da C. 
Andrade’s Sir Isaac Newton: His Life 
and Work (Doubleday Anchor Book, 
$.95) fits the scientific explanations into 
the personal context of Newton’s other 
interests. Andrade knows how to select 
a few salient points, present them in a 
relatively untechnical but accurate way, 
and thus invite us to move ahead to a 
further study of Newton. 

Although philosophers of science 
usually take their concepts of space and 
time from physics, one of the achieve- 
ments of the centenary of the Origin of 
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Species may be to call attention to the 
transformation wrought in our notion 
of time by the geologists, biologists, and 
archaeologists. This point is accented 
throughout Professor Eiseley’s Darwin’s 
Century, which is specially informative 
about the contribution to evolutionary 
thought made by such predecessors of 
Darwin as Buffon and Cuvier, Lamarck 
and Lyell. As a common designation for 
these men, Eiseley refers to them as 
“time-voyagers,’ new Columbuses who 
helped to transform our standard imag- 
ery about the world time scale, the uni- 
form forces operating throughout all 
levels of material being, and the crea- 
tive uniqueness of the evolutionary 
thrust of life. Bergson and the existen- 
tialists develop their themes of human 
temporality and historicity out of a com- 
plex heritage blending the Christian 
view of sacred history and the spadework 
of these scientific time-voyagers. Marston 
Bates and P. S. Humphrey have edited 
The Darwin Reader (Scribner, $6.75), 
which includes the original Darwin-Wal- 
lace essays of 1858, generous portions 
from all of Darwin’s main works, and 
some related correspondence. The Auto- 
biography of Charles Darwin and Select- 
ed Letters (Dover Publications, $1.65) is 
a reprint of Francis Darwin’s abridg- 
ment of his own two-volume life of his 
father. It includes the father’s autobio- 
graphical statement, which members of 
the Darwin family edited to eliminate 
some of the more severe remarks about 
Christianity. (Nora Barlow, the grand- 
daughter of Charles Darwin, has just 
edited the integral text.) Nevertheless, 
Francis Darwin fills the gap in a sep- 
arate chapter on Darwin’s religious views 
taken from his correspondence. After 
writing the Descent of Man, Darwin 
gradually lost all belief in Christianity 
but in regard to a bare theism he seems 
to have wavered and remained agnostic. 

Recent biological discussion is well 
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summarized in The Species Problem 
(American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, $8.75), edited by Ernst 
Mayr. The contributing biologists agree 
that some biological concept of species 
is indispensable for their work and that 
it is not incompatible with acceptance 
of evolution. The post-Darwinian trend 
has been to study natural population 
groups, and here the evidence of various 
kinds of discontinuity is strong. Actual 
biological practice has not adhered to 
Dewey's rule of always preferring con- 
tinuity, since problems in genetics, clas- 
sification, and population analysis can 
sometimes be handled only by means of 
geographical, ecological, and sexual iso- 
lates. As a working definition of species 
in the biological context, the editor sug- 
gests: “Discontinuity due to reproduc- 
tive isolation.” This symposium is a 
splendid example of how cooperative in- 
quiry leads to the construction of a work- 
able concept, whose need for future re- 
vision is recognized. Here is a good il- 
lustration of what Charles Peirce called 
the method of fallibilism and the role 
of the scientific community. 
Resurgence of interest in the biologi- 
cal species as one type of unification of 
data is due in some measure to advances 
made with the aid of mathematically de- 
terminable biological systems and the 
concept of the gene pool of a population 
group. Two pioneer studies in this di- 
rection are newly available: A. J. Lotka’s 
Elements of Mathematical Biology (Dov- 
er Publications, $2.45), and R. A. Fish- 
er’s The Genetical Theory of Natural 
Selection (Dover, $1.85). Lotka is a prime 
example of a researcher using the re- 
sources of one science to resolve some 
problems in another. He pushes as far 
as is useful the method of treating the 
organism as a physico-chemical system, 
viewing evolution as a physical system 
in the course of irreversible transforma- 
tion, and then applying mathematical 
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analysis to the evolving organism. As 
long as we remain clear about the meth- 
odology involved here, we will not be 
inclined to conclude that therefore the 
organism is “nothing but” the physical 
transformations as mathematically de- 
scribed. Fisher’s treatise is at the base 
of recent genetics, and its treatment of 
natural selection provides one reason 
why Darwin’s reputation now stands so 
high at his centenary. Although Her- 
man Weyl’s Philosophy of Mathematics 
and Natural Science (Princeton Univer- 
versity Press reprint, $1.95) is notable 
mainly for its treatment of physical cau- 
sality, in the present context we may call 
attention to the last two appendices. 
They treat of the relation between phys- 
ics and biology, warning against infer- 
ring from the success of the physical- 
quantum model for evolution that life 
is reducible simply to what can be so 
described. “Scientists would be wrong to 
ignore the fact that theoretical construc- 
tion is not the only approach to the phe- 
nomena of life; another way, that of un- 
derstanding from within (interpreta- 
tion), is open to us.” The irreducible 
pluralism of modes of explanation is 
recognized by cautious workers in many 
areas. 

Physicists today are continuing their 
tradition of engaging in cosmological 
speculations or what William Gilbert 
called free philosophizing. Professor 
Munitz’s Space, Time, and Creation is 
an informed guide to current scientific 
cosmology. Special attention is paid to 
these issues: the trend from static to 
dynamic models in the wake of pressure 
from observational findings about an ex- 
panding universe of finite density; Mil- 
ne’s defense of the view that some ra- 
tional principles underlie physical 
events; the skepticism of Kant and 
Bridgman about any general models; 
and especially the Bondi-Hoyle theory 
of continuous creation. Munitz offers a 
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lucid criticism of this last position. He 
observes that the term “creation” is 
meaningful within a theistic context, but 
that it gets uncontrollably vague when 
we try to conceive of a steady-state uni- 
verse apart from reference to a purpo- 
sive maker. Since much of the recent 
ferment among cosmologists is due to 
their criticism of the original static mod- 
el of a finite and unbounded universe 
proposed by Einstein, it is helpful to 
have a clear account of the latter in 
J. A. Coleman’s Relativity for the Lay- 
man (New American Library Mentor 
Book, $.50). 

Werner Heisenberg’s two recent books 
make a direct contribution to philoso- 
phy of science. Recounting in Physics 
and Philosophy (his Gifford Lectures, 
1955-56) the growth of quantum me- 
chanics, he tells us that he did not pro- 
pose the indeterminacy principle before 
asking himself this question: “Can na- 
ture possibly be as absurd as it seemed 
to us in these atomic experiments?” Hei- 
senberg makes four points with great 
clarity in this book. First, probability 
in causality concerns not only our know- 
ing act but also the structure of the ob- 
ject of physics. Second, the indetermina- 
cy principle affects the scientific concep- 
tion of nature, which is no longer con- 
ceived as a closed-off thing-in-itself but 
as a reality open to our human ques- 
tioning. Third, this interplay between 
man and nature suggests a dialogal re- 
lation rather than a Cartesian dualism 
or a materialist view of man. Fourth, 
formalizations made by philosophers of 
science are made after the fact and are 
not as fundamental as either the scien- 
tist’s own efforts or the _ prescientific 
thinking expressible in our natural lan- 
guage. Especially this last issue seems 
crucial to me, since it indicates that a 
formalized logic of a science is not ul- 
timately decisive for determining the sig- 
nificance and future growth of that sci- 
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ence or the relation of its findings to 
nonscientific views of nature. In The 
Physicist’s Conception of Nature, Hei- 
senberg reformulates the above points 
in terms of the history of modern sci- 
ence and philosophy. He breaks with 
the common attitude that the history 
of physics is unimportant for under- 
standing and advancing the work of con- 
temporary physics. His reflective conclu- 
sion is that quantum physics restores the 
man-nature relationship and reinforces 
the principle of self-limitation for all 
scientific concepts and logical methods. 

The slender library of nontechnical 
writings by Niels Bohr is significantly 
augmented by the papers gathered to- 
gether in Atomic Physics and Human 
Knoweldge. His Niels Stensen Lecture 
on physical science and the problem of 
life shows a cautious mind studying the 
mutual relations of sciences. Against the 
reductively mechanicist view of life Bohr 
cites the following aspects of quantum 
physics: the restoration of the perceiving 
subject and its instruments to the de- 
scription of nature, the explicit self-lim- 
itation in the explanatory range of phys- 
ical concepts, the recognition of distinc- 
tive kinds of wholeness in natural things, 
and the relation of complementarity be- 
tween the mechanistic and the purpo- 
sive modes of analysis of the same phe- 
nomena. 

Sir Arthur Eddington was instrumen- 
tal in effecting the transition from static 
to dynamic models of the universe. The 
Ann Arbor Paperback series of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press includes his 
two books: The Nature of the Physical 
World ($1.95) and The Expanding Unt- 
verse ($1.45). The former book contains 
his famous and much criticized contrast 
between the common sense table and the 
field-of-force scientific table, as well as 
his use of the indeterminacy principle 
to support the notion of freedom as a 
capacity to tamper with the odds of 
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atomic behavior. Both these contentions 
are behind us now, and it is noteworthy 
that they are foreign to the Bohr-Hei- 
senberg stress on the importance of many 
valid types of explanation. Looking at 
Eddington’s other book from our pres- 
ent perspective, we can see that his own 
main interest was not precisely in the 
view of a universe in dispersal but in 
what he cryptically referred to as the cos- 
mical constant operative in atomic and 
cosmic patterns alike. He worked on this 
latter problem up to his death, but his 
posthumously published materials were 
dificult to grasp. N. B. Slater’s The De- 
velopment and Meaning of Eddington’s 
Fundamental Theory collates the mate- 
rials and explains the stages in Edding- 
ton’s thought. He was struck by the pres- 
ence of some basic pure ratios of physi- 
cal constants in different observational 
areas. Moreover, these constants could 
be established by calculation from prin- 
ciples in classical and recent physics, pro- 
vided that the calculations be refined 
to fit observed results. Eddington was 
not looking for an inclusive generalized 
equation such as Heisenberg offers, but 
he was adjusting the accepted mathema- 
tics to new research. It is striking to see 
how deeply the projected models are 
actually affected by observed results. 
L. S. Stebbing’s Philosophy and the 
Physicists (Dover Publications, $1.65) has 
served as a vademecum for anyone do- 


Ing critical reading in Eddington and 


jeans. It is perhaps necessary to mention 
now, however, that her strictures on 
these writers are in no way definitive 
for settling the problems raised by quan- 
tum physics, as formulated by its most 
cautious exponents who are careful to 
avoid an easy transition to freedom and 
mind within the range of the physical 
concepts themselves. Instead, it is the 
self-limitation of these concepts which 
permits some further explanations of 
the phenomena. E. L. Mascall’s Chris- 
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tian Theology and Natural Science (Ron- 
ald Press, $4.50) studies some border 
questions. Mascall cautions against iden- 
tifying a scientific theory with its model, 
as well as against trying to make any 
direct philosophical inferences from this 
model. Hence he advises against plac- 
ing great weight upon the issue between 
a universe undergoing constant creation 
and one having a temporal beginning. 

The eleventh Eddington Memorial Lec- 
ture was delivered at Cambridge by C. A. 
Coulson: Science and the Idea of God 
(Cambridge University Press, $.90). He 
urges that a scientifically based theism 
should try to argue to God from what 
we know about nature and not from 
what is unknown. It is not so much the 
particular content of science as its pre- 
suppositions that lead Coulson toward 
God. “The closed circle of man and 
nature, each seemingly dependent upon 
the other, must be an expression of some- 
thing outside either. Nature and man 
are of divine origin, and they owe their 
close and intimate relationship—their 
unity—to the fact that both are expres- 
sions of God.” Thus the open dialogue 
of man and nature is itself a way for at 
least reawakening the question of God 
for reflective men. 

The Minnesota papers on Concepts, 
Theories, and the Mind-Body Problem 
suggest a new way to conceive the old 
positivist ideal of the unity of science. 
Oppenheim and Putnam treat it as a 
working hypothesis rather than as an 
apodictic principle or an accomplished 
fact. They do not argue for a unity of 
method or even of basic predicates, but 
only for a unity of the language and 
laws of science. The approach is made 
through micro-reduction: one branch of 
science is reducible to another when (in 
terms of its language and laws) it deals 
with a whole which decomposes into 
parts belonging to the reducer basis. 
Even as a hypothetical argument, how- 
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ever, it suffers from the vagueness of the 
key terms “decompose” and “deal with,” 
a vagueness which is difficult to remove 
in view of the disagreements among cos- 
mologists on the genesis of our universe. 
Scriven’s paper raises doubts about 
whether chemistry and psychology as con- 
tinuing sciences are reducible meaning: 
fully to physics, since after we redefine 
chemical and psychological terms in 
physical vocabulary there still remains 
the contextual meaning of these terms 
with reference to things (problems, in- 
struments, and techniques) which them- 
selves are not decomposed and closed off 
from having a distinctive development. 
The problem of reducibility remains 
acute both for logical empiricism and 
naturalism. 


The remainder of this section is de- 
voted to the mere mention of a remark- 
able paperback library in history and 
philosophy of science being issued by 
Dover Publications. The Crew and De 
Salvio translation of Galileo’s Dialogues 
concerning Two New Sciences ($1.65) 
gives us Galileo arguing for his mechan- 
ical principles in the way that he 
thought most effective for reaching 
minds trained in the older philosophy 
of nature. The two volumes of A. 
D’Abro’s The Rise of the New Physics 
($2.00 each) are disappointing as a his- 
tory of the transition from classical to 
relativity and quantum physics; the in- 
dividual analyses are often useful, but 
the comparative remarks are sometimes 
inaccurate. Students of Fr. Lonergan’s 
Insight will be interested in the book 
upon which he relied for a statement of 
physical knowledge: Foundations of 
Physics ($2.45), by R. B. Lindsay and 
H. Margenau, who have corrected this 
edition and added to the reading list. 
N. R. Campbell’s Foundations of Sct- 
ence ($2.95) can be used to illustrate de- 
velopment in physical concepts, since 
it describes the state of physics in 1919 
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and gives a pre-quantum theory of cause. 
We can find a late nineteenth-century 
view of science in two classic works: 
W. S. Jevons’ The Principles of Science 
($2.98) and Karl Pearson’s The Gram- 
mar of Science (a Meridian Book, $1.95). 
Both books have informative introduc- 
tions by Professor Ernest Nagel of Co- 
lumbia. He notes that Jevons saw the 
importance of probability functions, that 
Pearson gave an extreme statement to 
the constructural view of scientific con- 
cepts, and that both men did original 
work in statistics. In The Philosophy 
of Space and Time ($2.00), Hans Rei- 
chenbach faces the problems which Ein- 
stein raised for the Kantian view of space 
and time. He distinguishes between a 
pure concept of space which is a priori 
but abstract and a physical concept 
which is empirically relevant but not 
universally necessary. This breaks down 
the Kantian union of the a priori with 
the synthetic or empirically relevant. 
To have William James’ classical The 
Principles of Psychology (2 vols., $2.00 
each) in unabridged form is a boon to 
anyone studying the history of psychol- 
ogy. His ambivalent notion of the self 
and will, which are sometimes dissolved 
in flux and sometimes surprisingly dom- 
inant, is instructive for those who may 
be wondering how the bridge from posi- 
tivistic psychology to modern psychiatry 
was established. Claude Bernard’s An 
Introduction to the Study of Experimen- 
tal Medicine ($1.50) is often regarded as 
a pure statement of positivist determin- 
ism, but it also contains a pivotal dis- 
tinction between the sheer observer or 
photographer of fact and the experi- 
menter or probing source of fresh 
hypotheses. One such exploratory mind 
was Sir William Osler, whose A Way 
of Life and Other Selected Writings 
($1.50) supports the case for a combined 
training in humane studies and the sci- 
ences. The process of discovery in mathe- 
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matics is analyzed in two rich source 
works: R. E. Moritz, On Mathematics 
and Mathematicians ($1.95), and J. Had- 
amard, The Psychology of Invention in 
the Mathematical Field ($1.25). A dic- 
tum of the mathematician Maschke is 
worth pondering: “It is the man not the 
method that solves the problem.” 

Separate notice is due to the first Eng- 
lish translation of Rudolf Carnap’s Jn- 
troduction to Symbolic Logic and Its 
Aphlications (Dover, $1.85). This is an 
introductory text which nevertheless 
shows some of the applications of the 
formal system. Carnap remarks that 
there are several ways of designating the 
primitive sentences in a constructed lan- 
guage and that, although the choice 
makes a given set true within the in- 
tended interpretation, this choice does 
not warrant the inference that the 
chosen sentences have any preferred log- 
ical or epistemological standing. 


4. Knowing and Being. 


Arthur Pap. Semantics and Necessary 
Truth. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 456. $6.75. 

Stephen Toulmin. The Uses of Argu- 
ment. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. vii, 264. 
$4.50. 

John Hartland-Swann. An Analysis 
of Knowing. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1958. Pp. 141. $3.50. 

E. B. McGilvary. Toward a Perspec- 
tive Realism. Edited by A. G. Rams- 
perger. LaSalle, Illinois: Open 
Court, 1958. Pp. xi, 378. $4.50. 

N. V. Banerjee. Concerning Human 
Understanding. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1958. Pp. 333. $6.75. 

Paul Weiss. Modes of Being. Carbon- 
dale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 617. $10.00. 


W. E. Hocking 
continues to pursue his fertile second 
career of revising and rethinking his po- 
sitions. The third edition of his Types 
of Philosophy (Scribner, $5.00) is done 
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in collaboration with his son and brings 
up to date this durable text in contem- 
porary philosophy. Naturalism - still 
stands foursquare as an opening chal- 
lenge; pragmatism has been contracted 
somewhat as a distinctive position; in- 
tuitionism gets more space than it de- 
serves as an epistemology and perhaps 
less than it deserves as an ethical alter- 
native. The phenomenologists and exis- 
tentialists are now given notice, but not 
a very thorough treatment, whereas 
Hocking develops more at length his 
own position about the passage beyond 
modernity to a balanced idealism. One 
major component in his philosophy is 
immortality, which he discusses at length 
in The Meaning of Immortality in Hu- 
man Experience (Harper, $3.50), a re- 
vision of some earlier lectures. Hocking 
appeals to what he calls the principle 
of empirical duality, that is, to the fact 
that the human self can be regarded 
both as a member of the world of ob: 
served objects and also as the reflective 
source of activities of observing, judging, 
aspiring, and valuing. He agrees explicit- 
ly with Gabriel Marcel that human im- 
mortality becomes meaningful only after 
we see that we can move from the self 
as an objective problem to the self as 
an active being and member of a spir- 
itual community. 

Arthur Pap’s book is part of the live- 
ly contemporary discussion about wheth- 
er the distinction between analytic nec- 
essary propositions and synthetic empir- 
ical ones is as firm and clear as Carnap 
and Ayer once held it to be. One un- 
usual feature is that the entire first part 
of the work is devoted to the modern 
history of the problem of analytic and 
synthetic truth, as found in Leibniz and 
Kant, Locke and Hume. This historical 
section remains incomplete because of 
its omission of many systematic consid- 
erations in these sources, but it is a good 
start and does uncover many obscurities 
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in traditional texts. After following 
every turn of recent discussion, Pap sets 
as a minimal condition for progress the 
presence of some open concepts bearing 
on sense experience. He even looks for 
some sort of nonmystical intuition of 
meanings, which can then be subjected 
to the techniques for constructing con- 
cepts and deducing propositions. These 
two positive recommendations are made 
in a somewhat groping way, so that at 
present it is difficult to determine the di- 
rection in which he intends to look for 
a foundation of meaning. But at least 
something more is required than the 
procedural distinction between the ana- 
lytic and the synthetic 


Professor Toulmin addresses himself 
to the task of overcoming the Great Di- 
vide between formal logicians and prac- 
tical arguers. Lawyers and debaters can- 
not be treated as bumblers just because 
they do not follow an idealized logical 
system. The fact is that jurisprudence 
does not rely mainly upon analytic ar- 
guments, whose validity depends on for- 
mal relations, but upon substantial ar- 
guments which always require some 
empirical verification of the backing for 
their warrants. Hence a practical work- 
ing logic modeled upon legal procedures 
need not conform to a mathematical 
idealized logic in order to retain its own 
type of rigor. Toulmin suggests that we 
must look for the type of argument rel- 
evant to the particular field. He is as 
dissatisfied with a univocal appeal to 
analytical argument as is Pap with an 
uncriticized and empirically closed ap- 
peal to the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic statement. 


Like most analytic philosophers, John 
Hartland-Swann prefers piecemeal anal- 
ysis to grand systematic solutions. Like 
Toulmin, he is attracted by cases of con- 
flict between philosophical and ordinary 
usage, this time in the use of “know.” 
Many conflicts result from the eagerness 








of philosophers to treat their own de- 
scription of knowledge as an univocal 
rule, and then to legislate that ordinary 
mortals cannot use the word “know,” 
but must substitute the humbler word 
“opine,” when they make cognitive 
claims without conforming to the set 
rule. But “know’-statements are no ex- 
ception to the requirement of being 
studied in particular contexts and oper- 
ational roles. Hartland-Swann remains 
skeptical about the attempt to confine 
the valid meaning of “know” to a log- 
ically disinfected world of discourse 
which drains out the operational con- 
texts of our ordinary discourse. 


The two books by McGilvary and Ban- 
erjee treat questions in an older epis- 
temological style, which it is well to 
have practiced among us. McGilvary’s 
Carus Lectures are published posthum- 
ously and in unfinished form. His per- 
spectival realism would eliminate ab- 
solutes in the realm of knowing as well 
as being. Knowledge discloses the real 
world but only within a particular view, 
which the philosopher strives to improve 
without ever hoping for comprehensive 
vision. This results in a contextual the- 
ory of things as having their being and 
knowability only within a relational 
whole of nature. Professor Banerjee of 
Delhi University holds, however, that 
things exist independently and furnish 
an ultimate basis of distinction between 
truth and error in judgmental knowl- 
edge. But he adds that metaphysics is 
occupied solely with a study of the hu- 
man self, and justifies this limitation 
mainly on the grounds of a religious hu- 
manism. He does not deny the reality 
of God but confines our belief in Him 
to the private sphere, so that public life 
will be regulated only by interpersonal 
human considerations. 


Modes of Being by Paul Weiss is a 
major metaphysical treatise. It is a high- 
ly systematic work which seeks to avoid 
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the illusions of the classical system-build- 
ers by combining their search for wis- 
dom with some of the modest victories 
of recent analytic thought. Like White- 
head, he recognizes several modes of be- 
ing: actuality, ideality, existence, and 
God. The procedure is to state and de- 
fend a number of theses about each 
mode; this is followed by a study of op- 
posing views, which are so marshalled 
that they cancel out each other's claims; 
finally, the four modes are joined to- 
gether to constitute a comprehensive 
framework for further study of being, 
knowing, and cosmic process. The pri- 
mary actualities upon which the whole 
system rests are defined as “distinctive, 
persistent, resistant, insistent beings in 
space and time.” Ideality is described as 
the zone of possibilities, especially those 
which are relevant to human concerns. 
Thus Weiss can define the good as “the 
all-inclusive possibility which man seeks 
and ought to realize.” He likens exist- 
ence to Bergson’s élan vital and White- 
head’s creativity, and views God as hav- 
ing finite developing traits and stand- 
ing in need of the other modes, just as 
they need Him. What this treatise pre- 
supposes is the sole adequacy of the mo- 
dality approach to being. The source for 
Weiss’ view that the four modes are ir- 
reducible and mutually in need is not 
some analyzed trait of our experience, 
but rather is found in the need to over- 
come in a speculative way the moral 
paradox that man has some obligations 
which he cannot ever fully meet. What 
Modes of Being provides is an elaborate 
modality method for enclosing this para- 
dox in a systematic context for which 
the human self is not solely responsible. 


E. S. Brightman’s Person and Reality 
(Ronald Press, $6.50) has been edited 
and rounded off by his successor at Bos- 
ton University, Peter Bertocci. This is 
a college introduction to metaphysics 
designed to demonstrate the adequacy 
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of personal idealism. It is a clear state- 
ment of Brightman’s conviction that 
metaphysical method is empirical (based 
on present personal experience), experi- 
mental (engaged in testing probable hy- 
potheses directed toward action), and 
personalistic (concerned about all the 
data of personal life and seeking final 
meaning in reference to personal values 
and goals). Brightman restates his theory 
of a finite aspect of God, but it does not 
loom as prominently here as his volition- 
al theory of causality and his personalis- 
tic reinterpretation of substance. D. F. 
Pears has edited The Nature of Meta- 
physics (St. Martin’s Press, $2.50), the 
report of some BBC Third Programme 
discussions among British analysts. 
There is a suspicion at Oxford that met- 
aphysics may contain some genuine prob- 
lems, but the difficulty is that by “meta- 
physics” is often meant the ontological 
statements made by Russell and logical 
atomism. The remarks by Gardiner and 
Murdoch suggest that there may be a 
broader historical tradition of metaphys- 
ical thought to analyze. And Buchdahl 
thinks that metaphysics may have at 
least one legitimate function in making 
scientists more aware of their presuppo- 
sitions and assertions about nature. But 
the lack of historical and experiential 
content prevents these people from ac- 
complishing anything similar to the 
work of Weiss or Brightman. 

Two German thinkers take quite op- 
posing stands on metaphysics. In Vom 
Ursprung und Ende der Metaphystk 
(Vienna, Springer Verlag, $6.20), Ernst 
Topitsch gives a new turn to the positi- 
vist critique of metaphysics by using the 
resources of the sociology of knowledge. 
Granting with Feuerbach and Marx the 
human origin of all ideologies, he holds 
that even more basic than the economic 
conditions of society are the traditional 
myths and world pictures. The task of 
metaphysics is simply to organize and 


conceptually restate these world pictures, 
thus making any particular metaphysics 
relative to its given cultural source. Un- 
fortunately, some metaphysicians agree 
that their task is to fashion “world 
views,” but the assumption is challenged 
in Fr. Caspar Nink’s Zur Grundlegung 
der Metaphysik (Freiburg, Herder, n. p.). 
He points to the continuity of data and 
problems from one cultural situation to 
another. Using some descriptive tech- 
niques of phenomenology, he tries to 
show that the object of knowledge is suf- 
ficiently determinate to indicate a grasp 
of substantial reality, as well as that the 
transcendentals are more important in 
metaphysics than is usually recognized. 
They are the anchorage for a theory of 
knowing, finality, and substantial unity. 


5. Ethics and History. 


Kurt Baier. The Moral Point of View. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1958. Pp. xii, 326. $4.00. 

F. E. Sparshott. An Enquiry into 
Goodness. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 304. 
$5.50. 

D. M. Mackinnon. A Study in Ethi- 
cal Theory. New York: Macmillan, 
1957. Pp. vii, 280. $3.25. 

Patrick Romanell. Toward a Critical 
Naturalism. New York: Macmillan, 
1958. Pp. xv, 88. $3.25. 

S. C. Pepper. The Sources of Value. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1958. Pp. 
xiv, 732. $8.50. 

K. R. Popper. The Poverty of His- 
toricism. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1957. Pp. xiv, 166. $4.00. 

J. H. Randall, Jr. Nature and Hts- 
torical Experience. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. Pp. 
vili, 326. $5.50. 


Two books of source readings reflect 
the present interest in ethics. M. K. Mu- 
nitz, A Modern Introduction to Ethics 
(Free Press, $7.50), is a 650-page selec- 
tion of articles and chapters designed 
to serve both the historical and the an- 
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alytic side of an ethics course. Since each 
of the sections contains materials from 
such classical sources as Plato and Aris- 
totle, Kant and Mill, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, the student can see some con- 
tinuity between the history of ethics and 
contemporary work. All the major 
schools of current ethical thinking are 
represented: Nagel and Blanshard, Mari- 
tain and H. D. Lewis, Perry and Steven- 
son. There are also some pointed sec- 
tional introductions and bibliographies 
added by the editor to make this a good 
introduction to various ethical theories. 
A. I. Melden’s Essays in Moral Philoso- 
phy (University of Washington Press, 
$4.50) is a slim collection of original 
papers written at an advanced level by 
leading analytic ethicians. One key top- 
ic is obligation, which is studied by 
Brandt in reference to blameworthiness, 
as a component in motivation by Fran- 
kena, and in its legal aspects by Hart. 
There is a literate discourse by Gilbert 
Ryle on how we cannot simply forget 
moral differences in the way we may 
grow rusty about skating. And Urmson 
gives us an analytic restatement of the 
traditional distinction between precept 
and counsel. 


P. H. Nowell-Smith’s Ethics (hardcov- 
er edition, Philosophical Library, $7.50) 
is generally acknowledged to be the most 
sustained analytic effort in ethics. It 
makes a stiff attack on ethical intuition- 
ism, requiring us to look for suitable 
reasons for choice. One problem raised 
by this book is to determine which rea- 
sons are suitable in a specifically moral 
sense and why we should adopt them. 
This becomes a central] issue in Kurt 
Baier’s The Moral Point of View. Grant- 
ing with naturalism that there is a fac- 
tual basis of moral choice, Baier notes 
that the factuality in question is pre- 
cisely that of reasons which account for 
an agent’s deliberating in a moral way. 
But why should an agent ever take a 
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moral point of view? The answer given 
is that the Hobbesian state of nature as 


a brutish conflict among egoists would 
lead to a generally undesirable situation. 
This may explain why society as a whole 
adopts a moral pattern, but not why the 
individual must accept it in cases where 
its nonacceptance would probably not 
be noticed and followed by others. 


How elusive the search for moral rea- 
sons may become is illustrated in detail 
by E. F. Sparshott. His book is notable 
for two features: it gives a prolonged 
description of what the analytic philos- 
opher thinks he is doing, as well as what 
he actually does in ethics; also, it ex- 
hibits this pattern concretely by giving 
various analyses of goodness. Sparshott 
examines some typical confusions about 
moral good, and studies the difficulties 
involved in specifying it as a meeting 
of the fundamental needs and desires of 
men. He does not think that much prog- 
ress is made by talking about human 
nature rather than the needs and desires 
of men. He does regard truthfulness, loy- 
alty, interpersonal communication, and 
distributive justice among persons as 
prevailing ways of getting content for 
the moral good. But his normative lin- 
guistics leaves us more enlightened about 
the difficulties in all definite proposals 
than about why the above values should 
be accepted beyond their intersocietal 
prevalence. 


Professor Mackinnon’s work reflects a 
new tendency to combine analytic exer- 
cises with some historical content. His 
criticism of the underlying utilitarian- 
ism of many analytic philosophers is that 
they tend to leap from what is publicly 
advantageous to what is morally re- 
quired. We cannot simply return to Kant 
for our theory of obligation, however, 
since we have deepened our grasp on 
the difference between being a specta- 
tor and a moral agent, as well as on the 
personal way of knowing oneself as re- 
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sponsible. Mackinnon also gives a full 
treatment to Bishop Butler’s ethics, with 
a view to showing that he overcame both 
formalism and a purely utilitarian moti- 
vation. Both experience and God enter 
into the consideration of morally suit- 
able reasons for Butler, so that his im- 
portance for Newman is not superficial. 


The personal context for moral in- 
quiry is examined in reference to the 
self by John Macmurray and in refer- 
ence to society by Dorothy Emmet. Mac- 
murray’s first series of Gifford Lectures, 
The Self as Agent (Harper, $3.75), points 
up the crisis of analytic philosophy in 
so far as its finely elaborated techniques 
may result in the evaporation of the hu- 
man reality they are supposed to clarify 
and serve. Macmurray suggests that we 
combine the analytic skill in method 
with the existentialist respect for human 
significance. Such a synthesis would de- 
velop into a new way of philosophizing 
in the form of the personal. Macmur- 
ray’s own contribution toward it is the 
idea that personal reality consists in the 
self regarded as a moral agent, more 
than in the self as a knowing subject. 
Since he traces an egocentric atomism 
to the purely cognitive view of the self, 
the recovery of the agent-self would also 
restore a personal form of community 
life. Dorothy Emmet’s Function, Purpose 
and Powers (St. Martin’s Press, $6.50) 
studies some anthropological data with 
the aid of philosophical categories. The 
category of function or the observable 
effect of activity is important, but it must 
be used along with the category of pur- 
pose if we are to penetrate into the 
meaning intended by human activities. 
But even the function-purpose type of 
analysis is inadequate to understand hu- 
man societies, since there are some in- 
stances of individual contributions which 
are irreducible to this framework. The 
enhancement of human life is due to the 


activity marked by one’s unique person- 
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al qualities or sense of personal voca- 
tion. Miss Emmet uses the category of 
powers to study the combination of in- 
dividual flair and sustained creativeness. 
She has a fine chapter on vocation as a 
calling to use one’s powers to the ut- 
most for the personalist ideal of a so- 
ciety. 

Among the best expositions of natu- 
ralistic ethics are the slim essay by Ro- 
manell and the extensive treatise by 
Pepper. Professor Romanell’s Toward a 
Critical Naturalism describes what the 
naturalist ethicians have been doing 
since the 1944 Krikorian volume on 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit. In 
Romanell’s eyes, naturalism becomes a 
critical philosophy when it recognizes 
that the continuity of method implies 
neither an identity of subject matter in 
nature nor a simple identity of method 
in our knowledge about nature. He 
adds that the capacity to control nature 
progressively does not eliminate a tragic 
dimension in human life. Not all natu- 
ralists will agree with him on a proposed 
synthesis of utilitarian and Kantian mor- 
al principles in order to take account 
of the tragic disproportion between obli- 
gation and performance, a disproportion 
which led Weiss to develop a modal met- 
aphysical system. 


Professor Pepper’s work on The 
Sources of Value is perhaps the most im- 
portant American contribution to axiol- 
ogy since Perry’s General Theory of Val- 
ue. It brings the empirical and natu- 
ralistic approach to value from the level 
at which Perry and Dewey had devel- 
oped it to the present stage of post-lin- 
guistic inquiry. By actual use of psycho- 
logical and philosophical sources, Pep- 
per shows that value inquiry is bound 
to overspill the neat boundaries set by 
positivists and analytic writers. Making 
a close use of E. C. Tolman’s psycho- 
logical findings on purposive behavior, 
he is able to establish three points. First, 
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a purely linguistic or conceptual analysis 
impoverishes our valuational life by not 
reflecting on the content-findings of biol- 
ogy and psychology. Next, the view of 
Nowell-Smith that ethics is a purely spec- 
ulative discipline can be overcome by 
considering man in function of his pur- 
posive drives. And finally, the division 
of purposive structures into appetitive 
and aversive drives suggests that the tra- 
ditional theory of concupiscible and iras- 
cible appetites could also profit by some 
correlation with empirical studies of 
man. Pepper’s stress on purposive acts 
and social integration leads him to dis- 
place Perry’s doctrine of interest in favor 
of a theory of selective systems as the 
central perspective for understanding 
value. On this basis, he tries to explain 
obligation as the conformity of trial acts 
to the norm set by a particular system 
or by the interrelation of systems. But 
he traces back the selective systems them- 
selves proximately to our purposive 
drives and ultimately to evolutionary se- 
lection. The transition which naturalism 
seeks to make from is to ought is not 
achieved in this theory. The particular 
selective systems are normative only in 
a conditional and particularized way, 
whereas natural selection specifies sur- 
vival as one condition for valuing acts 
and choices but not the demand and 
scaling of values required for a distinc- 
tively human meaning of obligation. 


Four recent works testify to the re- 
newed interest in the philosophical study 
of history. Karl Popper’s The Poverty 
of Historicism is the most lively and 
controversial book in the group. He uses 
the term “historicism” in a somewhat 
peculiar sense to mean a claim that the 
main aim of social sciences is social pre- 
diction through formulation of the laws 
and patterns governing historical change. 
Historicisms are divided into naturalis- 
tic and non-naturalistic kinds, depend- 
ing on whether or not the model of phys- 
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ics is used to attain historical laws. Pop- 
per criticizes naturalistic theories of his- 
tory on the double ground that no group 
of predictor machines can state before- 
hand the future knowledge which will 
influence historical process, and that 
evolutionary trends are not physical laws 
but statistical drifts which can quickly 
change. Against the non-naturalistic 
kind of historicism he argues that democ- 
racies advance adequately through piece- 
meal planning, without making any 
claim to have found the whole pattern 
of the future. Professor Randall’s Nature 
and Historical Experience is in the tra- 
dition of Frederick Woodbridge, who 
always emphasized the historical charac- 
ter of nature. Randall sketches a “his- 
torical naturalism” built around the in- 
terplay of tradition and experiment, as 
selectively related to certain problems in 
our present. He is just as skeptical as 
Popper about independent forces in his- 
tory and a secular prophetism based up- 
on a reading of them. There are cul- 
tural, economic, and other trends in his- 
tory only in the sense that men act dif- 
ferently under specific conditions of be- 
lief than they might under other circum- 
stances and other objects of assent. Ran- 
dall also vindicates the role of metaphys- 
ics in a naturalistic setting, assigning to 
it the task of analyzing the basic forms 
of human activity in order to find in 
their structure some clues about the 
character of the world which sustains 
them. There is a place for metaphysical 
analysis of linguistic activity, religious 
response, and even Heidegger’s moods, 
but we are sternly forbidden to follow 
any activities which point toward tran- 
scendence of the natural process. 


Nathan Rotenstreich’s Between Past 
and Present (Yale University Press, $5.00) 
brings out the mutual influence of past 
and present factors in the understand- 
ing of history, whereas Randall concen- 
trates on the selective function of our 
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present problems. The meaning of the 
present datum depends on the occur- 
rence in the past, even though our ac- 
cess to the past is determined by the 
materials at our present disposal. His- 
tory awakens in the human mind when 
we achieve some communication be- 
tween occurrence and reflection, things 
done in the past and the drive of pres- 
ent interpretative activity. Like the oth- 
er philosophers of history mentioned 
here, Rotenstreich is skeptical about im- 
porting the model of physical or evolu- 
tionary-biological laws into human his- 
tory, since every historical act includes 
a unique meaning irreducible to general 
trends. William Dray’s Laws and Ex- 
planation in History (Oxford University 
Press, $3.40) is a sane analytical essay 


which questions whether working his-’ 


torians ever do intend to follow the cov- 
ering law theory. Like Thomas Goudge, 
Dray doubts that historians seek to ex- 
plain events by bringing them under 
some general law as its testing instance. 
He agrees with Rotenstreich that this 
covering law approach contravenes the 
uniqueness of the historical event as well 
as the importance of the historian’s own 
judgment of assessing various factors 
which cannot be deduced from a gen- 
eral law. The historian may conclude 
that the English Civil War was inevita- 
ble, without appealing or caring to ap- 
peal to any covering law patterned after 
a physical method. 


6. Esthetics and Phenomenology. 


Irving Singer. Santayana’s Aesthetics. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 235. $4.75. 

Edward Bullough. Aesthetics. Edited 
by E. M. Wilkinson. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xliii, 158 
$4.50. 

H. E. Rollins, editor. The Letters of 
John Keats, 1814-1821. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1058. Pp. 442, 440. $20.00. 


Quentin Lauer, S. J. The Triumph 
of Subjectivity: An Introduction 
to Transcendental Phenomenology. 
New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 185. $4.00. 

Suzanne Bachelard. La logique de 
Husserl. Paris: Presses Universitai- 
res, 1957. Pp. 316. 1000 francs. 

Jean Ecole. La métaphysique de l'étre 
dans la philosophie de Louis Lavel- 
le. Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1957. Pp. 
312. 210 belgian francs. 


Santayana’s book on the sense of beau- 
ty was one of the pioneer American 
works in esthetics, and his imprint is 
still felt on our speculation in this field. 
Irving Singer’s careful exposition and 
evaluation of Santayana’s esthetics take 
a hint from the latter’s remark that his 
early esthetic writings are shaped by a 
latent epistemological and ontological 
doctrine. Singer searches for this doc- 
trinal framework and then uses it to in- 
terpret and criticize the esthetic posi- 
tions. The key theory is the distinction 
between essence and existence. Enjoying 
its own ontological priority, essence is 
an immediately known character of self- 
identity in experience, whereas existence 
remains a fluent supposition. Beauty is 
one of the indefinable qualities or es- 
sences, and the esthetic act is a distinc: 
tive intuition of this essential charac- 
ter. Singer then argues that the distinc- 
tive nature of beauty is defended by San: 
tayana at the expense of the continuity 
of experience, whereas our need is for 
a humanly centered esthetics, in the nat- 
uralist tradition. 


The late Cambridge don, Edward Bul- 
lough, did not look to a naturalistic met- 
aphysics but rather to the actual prac- 
tice of artists, critics, and psychologists. 
Edited with a long introductory essay 
by E. M. Wilkinson, his posthumous 
book contains three well conceived es- 
says on the modern conception of es- 
thetics, the principle of “psychical dis- 
tance,” and the relation of mind and 
medium in art. A place is sought for 
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esthetics somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of estheticism and moralism. The 
famous essay on psychical distance en- 
ables Bullough to criticize Croce’s theo- 
ry of art as self-expression, since the 
creative process involves formulating a 
distanced mental content which is not 
simply an expressive gesture. R. G. Col- 
lingwood’s The Principles of Art (Ox- 
ford University Press Galaxy Book, 
$1.95) defends the view of art as imagi- 
native and expressive. But the expres- 
sion concerns not the isolated self but 
the self-and-world significance as it is 
grasped in emotional experience and 
prior to any sharp contrasting of the ele- 
ments. Collingwood argues against Ayer’s 
distinction between the scientific and 
the emotive use of language that lan- 
guage always remains to some degree 
emotive, and hence that the scientific- 
emotive distinction is drawn within an 
already emotive context. Hence this dis- 
tinction does not justify a denial of cog- 
nitive significance and truth to nonsci- 
entific uses of language. 


Professor Rollins draws upon the great 
Harvard collection of Keats materials for 
his superbly edited and produced The 
Letters of John Keats. Philosophers who 
seek to study the romantic mind and the 
roots of existentialism can find rich 
source materials here. In one letter, 
Keats likens human life to a house of 
many mansions, of which we know by 
experience only two rooms: the Infant 
Chamber of our early unreflective life 
and the Chamber of Maiden-Thought 
into which reflection gradually leads us. 
Our present condition is that “we see 
not the balance of good and evil. We are 
in a Mist—We are now in that state— 
We feel the ‘burden of the Mystery’.” 
And yet Keats holds out the hope that 
eventually men will enter the Chamber 
of Friendship, where the miseries of 
existence are not indeed removed but 


are made bearable and _ significant 
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through the friendly love among persons. 
Keats stands somewhere midway between 
Blake and Kierkegaard in developing 
from within an esthetic view of life, and 
then showing this view to be caught up 
in a context of growth that will some- 
times surpass its limits. 


It is noteworthy when someone makes 
a genuine addition to the Lowrie-Swen- 
son-Dru canon of English translations 
of Kierkegaard. This is the case with 
T. H. Croxall’s translation of Kierke- 
gaard’s Johannes Climacus or, De om- 
nibus dubitandum est (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, $3.00). This essay was written 
just after Kierkegaard had completed 
his master’s thesis on irony and just be- 
fore he started the flood of his published 
books. There is a double challenge is- 
sued to Descartes and Hegel, the alpha 
and omega of the classical period in 
modern philosophy. Kierkegaard ques- 
tions whether philosophy can begin with 
the Cartesian method of doubt, since 
philosophizing gets its start and suste- 
nance from a personal interest which is 
never abrogated. And he maintains 
against Hegel that philosophy cannot 
have an absolutely presuppositionless 
beginning except; again, by closing its 
eyes to the personal concern of the in- 
quirer. Croxall’s introduction admirably 
places this document in the setting of 
philosophical studies in the Copenhagen 
of Kierkegaard’s youth. 


One of Husserl’s contentions is that 
a presuppositionless beginning is possi- 
ble within his method. Because Husserl 
is at once an influential thinker and a 
very complex mind, it is welcome to 
have Fr. Lauer’s The Triumph of Sub- 
jectivity, which provides in brief com- 
pass an accurate and illuminating ac- 
count of the several phases in his 
thought. We are given a basic statement 
of what Husserl means by phenomeno- 
logical method, description, intentional- 
ity, objectivity, intersubjectivity, and 
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other key concepts that are being used 
by recent phenomenologists and existen- 
tialists. Hence the book belongs on the 
college reference shelf of good English 
studies of contemporary philosophy. A 
future edition might well add an index 
and substitute for the concluding sur- 
vey of other phenomenologists a concise 
report on Husserl’s own recently pub- 
lished developments of the theme of in- 
tentionality and history. Husserl’s tran- 
scendental idealism is emphasized both 
in Fr. Lauer and in Miss Bachelard’s La 
logique de Husserl. The latter is a care- 
ful exposition of Husserl’s 1929 book 
on formal and transcendental logic (of 
which Miss Bachelard has made a sepa- 
rately published French translation). In 
this work, Husserl restates his earlier at- 
tack on psychologism and shows the in- 
adequacy of a logicism based on formal 
logic or even on Kant’s type of transcen- 
dental logic. Husserl then presents his 
theory of the intentional and objective 
nature of thought as belonging within 
the context of the intending subject, so 
that he secures what Fr. Lauer calls the 
triumph of subjectivity precisely within 
a logical doctrine which defends inten- 
tional objectivity. This strategy makes 
the problem of other selves and inter- 
subjective knowledge increasingly acute 
for Husserl. Bachelard’s book is mainly 
expository, and the few criticisms are 
confined to the particular context but 
indicate the importance of Husserl’s 
transcendental idealism, against a purely 
methodological view of phenomenology. 


The English translation of Max Schel- 
er’s Philosophical Perspectives (Beacon 
Press, $5.00) may give us a more bal- 
anced understanding of this independent 
phenomenologist. Until now, most Eng- 
lish and French accounts of him have 
concentrated either on his early ethical 
analysis, his Catholic period of religious 
descriptions, or his work in sociology of 
knowledge. The present book shows that 
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he carried on his final studies within 
the framework of an evolutionary pan- 
theism. This highlights the problem of 
moving by means of phenomenological 
description alone to the transcendent 
God, a transition which has still to be 
made. Das Lebendige, Die Endlichkeit 
der Welt, Der Mensch (Munich: Késel 
Verlag, D. M. 14.80) contains three de- 
bates between the phenomenologist Hed- 
wig Conrad-Martius and the physiologist 
Curt Emmrich on how a philosophy of 
nature should deal with life, the end of 
our world, and the nature of man. Con- 
rad-Martius is the exception among phe- 
nomenologists since she has remained 
persistently interested in the physical 
and biological sciences. Professor De 
Waelhens of Louvain has worked crea- 
tively with Merleau-Ponty and is an au- 
thority on Heidegger. His Existence et 
signification (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 145 
belgian francs) is a collection of recent 
essays on aspects of phenomenology. 
Particularly his 30-page general account 
of the significance of phenomenology 
calls for an English translation. He also 
probes deeper than did Sartre into the 
relations between phenomenology and 
psychoanalysis, and accompanies Mer- 
leau-Ponty in exploring the ontological 


aspect of sociology and other humane 
sciences. 


Marjorie Greene’s essay on Martin 
Heidegger (Hillary House, $2.00) is an 
indication that Heidegger is being taken 
more seriously by American philosoph- 
ers. Her account is affected drastically 
by the assumption that his real contri- 
bution lies in his early existentialist 
analyses of personal existence and dread, 
as well as that there is something spur- 
ious about his transition from human 
reality to the later theme of being. The 
result is a too arbitrary and impoverish- 
ing selection of issues and a refusal to 
let the reader follow Heidegger’s account 
of Western nihilism, which is required 
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to make his more recent preoccupation 
with being at least intelligible to us. 
One notable virtue in Jean Paumen’s 
Raison et existence chez Karl Jaspers 
(Brussels: Editions du Parthénon, 215 
belgian francs) is that it permits us to 
listen at length to what Jaspers has to 
say. And what he says about the reci- 
procity of reason and existence should 
disabuse us of the idea that a philosophy 
of existence glorifies the irrational. The 
author brings out better than other com- 
mentators the extent of Jaspers’ debt to 
Max Weber for this balancing of exis- 
tential act and rational interpretation, 
and for refusing to accept the illusory 
ideal of a total planning for human so- 
ciety at any historical moment. As an 
introduction to Weber’s own writings, 
we have From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology, edited by H. H. Gerth and 
C. W. Mills (Oxford University Press 
Galaxy Book, $2.25). It offers his essays 
on political power, religion and capital- 
ism, and a descriptive approach to va- 
rious modes of asceticism in their social 
significance. Jaspers himself is a major 
influence observable in A. B. Fallico’s 
The Quest for Authentic Existence (Col- 
lege of the Pacific Philosophy Institute 
Publications, n. p.). Authntic existence 
is found to lie in truthfulness about 
one’s own mode of being and one’s free- 
dom, as being distinct from truths about 
man as one object among others in a 
determined system, M.—F. Sciacca’s Acte 
et étre (Paris: Aubier: 600 fr.) holds that 
our self-knowledge discloses the mode 
of human being to be an act in the 
making, an act which remains unful- 
filled until it is directed to the infinite 
being of God. 


The relation of act and being is a 
major doctrine in Louis Lavelle, whose 
philosophy is at last given a full length 
and adequate presentation by Jean 
Ecole. His philosophy of the spirit pro- 
longs the tradition of interior reflection 
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on being as found in Descartes and Mal- 
ebranche. Yet Lavelle establishes a closer 
relation than did Descartes between the 
reflective self and the ontological argu- 
ment for God. He regards this argument 
as valid, as long as we show that the 
self and its idea of the perfect being 
are themselves encompassed within the 
real order. The experience of partici- 
pation in being leads the human mind 
to affirm not just the idea of God but 
the infinite act or being of God as its 
participative source. 


7. Philosophy of Religion. 


Albert Dondeyne. Contemporary Eu- 
ropean Thought and Christian 
Faith. Pittsburgh: Duquesne Uni- 
versity, 1958. Pp. xi, 211. $5.75. 

Julian Huxley. Religion without Rev- 
elation. New York: Harper, 1957. 
Pp. x, 252. $4.00. 

Basil Mitchell, editor. Faith and Log- 
ic. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. 
v, 222. $6.50. . 

W. F. Zuurdeeg. An Analytical Phi- 
losophy of Religion. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. Pp. 320. 
$4.75. 


Canon Dondeyne’s book is not mere- 
ly a translation of the original French 
essay he wrote as a philosophical com- 
mentary on Humani Generis but a thor- 
oughly revised and improved work, 
which is also enhanced by the notes of 
its English translators: Fr. Ernan Mc- 
Mullin and John Burnheim. The first 
part deals with existential phenomenol- 
ogy, and the second with the response 
to contemporary thought on the part of 
Thomism and the Christian faith. Don- 
deyne sees in existentialism a promising 
attempt to overcome the split between 
naturalism or a world-centered theory 
and idealism or an egocentered view. 
The description of man-in-the-world 
brings us closer to the realistic balance, 
although it does not fully remove Car- 
tesian dualism. Dondeyne welcomes the 
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study of man’s historicity and nonration- 
al aspects, but sees the need to keep the 
analysis open to the stable and rational 
factors in existence. For this end, he 
recommends a study of the Thomistic 
doctrine on the human composite and 
the mind’s relation to the transcendent 
God. This thoughtful study concludes 
with a phenomenological approach to 
the Christian faith and a plea for con- 
stant dialogue among differing positions. 


Whether American Catholics are suf- 
ficiently prepared for anything more se- 
rious than verbal praise of dialogue is 
the question raised by Professor O’Dea 
and Fr. Ward. T. F. O’Dea’s American 
Catholic Dilemma: An Inquiry into the 
Intellectual Life (Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
uses the image of the divided man to 
suggest that Catholics are well enough 
integrated into the American social and 
economic processes and yet remain large- 
ly alienated from its intellectual con- 
cerns. Whereas Dondeyne speaks about 
a form of continental rationalism which 
Catholics successfully avoid, O’Dea de- 
scribes a practical attitude of rational- 
ism which insulates many Catholics by 
educating them to be satisfied with cor- 
rect formulas of defense, in separation 
from concrete issues. It would be fruit- 
ful now to have a sociological survey of 
those other currents in Catholic life 
which take a more positive and explora- 
tory approach to American intellectual 
problems. Fr. Leo Ward’s New Life in 
Catholic Schools (Herder, $3.95) is in 
some ways a more radical and disturb- 
ing analysis, since it locates the divided- 
ness in the minds of reflective Catholic 
educators themselves. No matter what 
the particular relation may be between 
the faith and the prevailing culture, a 
debate goes on and apparently will con- 
tinue to go on about whether Catholics 
can justify their huge outlay for educa- 
tion on any other primary grounds than 
training in character and increase in 
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piety. This is not a question of socio- 
logical alienation but of agelong dis- 
agreement over the ends of education. 
Fr. Ward wants a recall to the intrin- 
sic value of learning, so that the student 
will be given the chance to see the maj- 
esty of natural being in all its dimen- 
sions as well as the dimensions of faith. 
This can be done in personal ways, what- 
ever the stage in official debate. 


Julian Huxley's book is interesting as 
an example of what can happen when 
evolution is transformed from a biologi- 
cal theory into a cosmic philosophy. 
When this occurs, it seems to give one 
confidence about settling issues in all 
the major fields of human concern, es- 
pecially religion. There is a revealing 
autobiographical essay on the symboli- 
cal form taken by religious experience 
in Huxley’s youth: it was concretized in 
an annual family ritual of picking spring 
flowers. He reduces belief in God to a 
projection of personality and then con- 
cludes that this belief will have to change 
to keep in step with cultural changes 
undergone by the human personality. 
This is a sort of fundamentalist hand- 
book of evolutionary humanism, and 
never allows itself to become contami- 
nated with a study of the actual modes 
of religious belief. 


The symposium edited by Basil Mit- 
chell on Faith and Logic bears as its sub- 
title: “Oxford Essays in Philosophical 
Theology.” It is a product of the recent 
trend to apply analytic techniques to 
the language of religious belief. The 
main task of these Anglican essayists is 
to probe into the logical function of 
particular religious statements in order 
to clarify what the believer means when 
he speaks as he does. Stead gives a de- 
scription of how theologians reason; Lu- 
cas examines the language used to talk 
about the soul; Mitchell studies the ap- 
propriate ways of discoursing about 
God’s grace; Foster notices the promi- 
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nence of “we’’—discourse among reli- 
gious minds. Austin Farrer and I. M. 
Grombie contribute content essays which 
suggest that there is a core in theologi- 
cal statements that is not dissolved by 
emotivist criticism. Professor Zuurdeeg’s 
An Analytical Philosophy of Religion is 
a more systematic treatment, which 
agrees with Heidegger that man is first 
of all man-the-talker who molds himself 
by convictions. The author combines 
analytic technique, religious liberalism, 
and a rejection of metaphysics. Using 
Whitehead and Tillich as instances of 
metaphysical thinking, Zuurdeeg objects 
that this mode of thought jumps from 
an ordinary to a cosmic use of terms 
and leads to a closed system of statements 
about the whole of reality. He fails to 
consider inductively those metaphysical 
standpoints which claim not to make a 
jump but to engage in analogical predi- 
cation, and which retain the open and 
finite character of our science of being. 


Softcover editions of some nonanalytic 
treatments of religion are useful for 
keeping philosophical discussion in 
touch with the actualities of religious 
response. Christopher Dawson’s Gifford 
Lectures on Religion and Culture (Me- 
ridian Book, $1.25) contain two chapters 
of considerable philosophical relevance. 
The opening chapter shows how Wm. 
James and Jung have tried to steer be- 
tween the Enlightenment version of nat- 
ural theology and a purely subjective, 
comparative religion approach; the chap- 
ter on the divine order and the order 
of nature underlines the fact that “the 
idea of Nature now accepted as the ob- 
vious background and basis of all our 
sensible experience is actually more ab- 
stract and more sophisticated than the 
idea of God.” William James’ own Gif- 
ford Lectures on The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience (Mentor Book, $.50) re- 
tain their freshness on such topics as 
asceticism. The I. H. Bartlett edition of 
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William Ellery Channing’s Unitarian 
Christianity and Other Essays (Liberal 
Arts Press, $.80) can be used to follow 
the course of American thought as it 
moved on from the eighteenth-century 
impasse of Calvinism versus Enlighten- 
ment into the transcendentalist age of 
synthesizing reason, feeling, and the 
nearness of God, but with the elimina- 
tion of revelation. Josiah Royce’s first 
major book was The Religious Aspect 
of Philosophy (Harper Torchbook, 
$1.75), which defends idealism paradoxi- 
cally by starting with the very human 
facts that we all err and are involved 
in evil. 

Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the Holy 
(Oxford University Press Galaxy Book, 
$1.75) has suffered by a too facile ticket- 
ing as a study of the nonrational and 
numinous factor in religion. It is also 
important for examining value, for al- 
lowing a role for the rational and ethi- 
cal aspects of theism, and for distinguish- 
ing the nonrational from the irrational. 
In A. A. Bowman’s The Absurdity of 
Christianity and Other Essays (Liberal 
Arts Press, $.75), edited by Charles Hen- 
del, the meaningfulness of Christianity 
is located in the believers’ actual par- 
ticipation in worship and in the typical- 
ly Christian affirmation that God is a 
purely spiritual being. Eric Hoffer’s The 
True Beltever (Mentor Book, $.50) ana- 
lyzes some pathological states of belief 
which animate many mass movements, 
but its aphoristic method leads to some 
exaggerations which are stimulating but 
difficult to control. 


Finally, lacking the linguistic equip- 
ment to give an independent appraisal, 
I can only mention three books on East- 
ern religions which seem to be reliable. 
In Islam: Muhammad and His Religion 
(Liberal Arts Press, $1.75), Professor Ar- 
thur Jeffery of Columbia University ar- 
ranges basic passages from the Koran 
and other orthodox sources to give us 
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source materials on the Mohammedan 
doctrine on Allah, faith and practice, 
practical duties, and the devotional life. 
Buddha and Buddhism by Maurice Per- 
cheron (Harper Men of Wisdom Series, 
$1.35) combines texts, commentaries, and 
photographs to explain Buddha's teach- 
ing and the spread of his movement. 
Philosophers must be grateful to S. Rad- 
hakrishnan and C. A. Moore for editing 
A Source Book in Indian Philosophy 
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There are substantial selections from the 
Vedas and Upanishads, the epics and 
classical systems, and a final section from 
Radhakrishnan himself and Aurobindo. 
Everything is done by way of introduc- 
tions, notes, and bibliography to aid the 
beginner. But as soon as one would like 
to press the analysis of a particular point, 
the need for direct textual study becomes 
as apparent here as in any study of 
Western views on existence and predica- 





(Princeton University Press, $5.00). tion, reflection and moral training. 
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Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem 


by Adrian Hastings—Treats the Third Gospel and the Acts together in such a pro- 
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a coherent picture of the total theological vision peculiar to Luke’s narrative of Jesus 
and the early Church.”—Virginia Kirkus $4.00 
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Notes on other Publications 
THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


A Theology of War? The thirty-eighth 
number (July 1958) of the excellent se- 
ries Lumiére et Vie, published by a 
group of Dominicans of the Lyon pro- 
vince, is devoted to ““War.” The central 
article is undoubtedly Father M.—D. 
Chenu’s study of “The Development 
[Evolution] of the Theology of War.” 
In a manner which recalls that in which 
Francis Bacon once examined the globus 
intellectualis to discover which sciences 
were missing, which underdeveloped, Fa- 
ther Chenu has been turning over the- 
ology in recent years to mark out what 
is wanting and what needs to be supplied 
or restored. Readers of Cross CuRRENTS 
will remember his similar examination 
of “the theology of work.” (Spring, 1957) 

The initial difficulty about “the the- 
ology of war” lies in the nature of “theo- 
logy” itself. “If the Gospel is the sub- 
stantive datum of theology, war can be- 
come an object of this sacred knowledge 
only by negation” (p. 76). Against the 
tendencies of theologians and historians 
of Christianity and theology in various 
periods to accommodate the “facts,” the 
permanent influence of the Gospel— 
sometimes in the reaction of simple be- 
lievers against the compliances of the 
casuists, notably in the case of the Pov- 
erello, St. Francis of Assissi, often with 
views menaced by idealism, tempted by 
anarchism, frequently falling into mis- 
placed exaltation of and too ready iden- 
tification with this or that social or po- 
litical structure—has meant that “if war 
can have any meaning in its absurdity, 
it is to be found uniquely in strict serv- 
ice of the cause of peace” (p. 80). The 
lesson for the contemporary theologian 


from the nature of theology as being, 
before all doctrinal elaboration, the 
Word of God in sacra pagina and bear- 
ing always on the world, that of his- 
tory as well as that of nature, is to avoid 
too swift a conceptualization of peace, 
of gentleness, of pardon, of brotherhood, 
and of the foundation of all these, the 
law of charity. There is a special oppor- 
tunity for the contemporary theologian 
to construct a doctrine of peace and war. 
This is to be found in one of the kinds 
of facts to which the theologians must 
be sensitive, i.e., that of the develop- 
ment of human society. “Just as the the- 
ologian did not elaborate an effective 
doctrine of brotherhood opposed to the 
intolerable regime of slavery until and 
to the degree that there occurred the 
progressive reduction of slavery in the 
world and just as theology did not ar- 
rive at a condemnation of an economy 
based on profit until it had seen the 
malpractices of capitalism, so theologians 
will succeed in elaborating a doctrine 
of peace and war [which is something 
more than the vain aspiration of a dis- 
embodied idealism] only if they study 
the steps and modalities of the [pacific] 
organization of peoples” (p. 83). 

The development of theology relating 
to war is distributed into three periods: 
that of Christendom, the long period in 
which the leaven of the Gospel was at 
work in effecting the more or less ex- 
plicit sacralization of the mental and 
social structures of mankind; that of 
modern times, characterized by the emer- 
gence of national communities and the 
discovery of the New World—“to the 
wonder of men and the astonishment of 
the theologians” (p. 92); and, finally, 
that of the twentieth century in which 
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theology confronts the developed con- 
sciousness of the society of peoples and 
the institutions resulting from this con- 
sciousness. 


During the period of Christendom the 
teaching of St. Augustine was responsi- 
ble for the putting of all efficacy with 
regard to peace in the Kingdom of God, 
the juridicization of the “City of God,” 
which is the expression of the evangelli- 
cal Kingdom of God, and the inevitable 
analogizing of the defence of the Em- 
pire against the “barbarians” into the 
paradox of “just and holy wars” against 
unbelievers. The fruits of this teaching, 
in which “the peace of Bethlehem was 
geographically and mystically institu- 
tionalized in the ancient palaces of Cae- 
sar” (p. 86), were chivalry (“a most sur- 
prising military incarnation of the Gos- 
pel” (p. 89) and the Crusades. 


Vitoria, in the sixteenth century, ef- 
fected the transfer of questions concern- 
ing war and peace from the treatise on 
charity (where St. Thomas had treated 
of them) to the treatise de ture et iustt- 
tra. “This passage . . . in no wise disqual- 
ifies supernatural theology; . . . on the 
contrary it is a healthy sign in the equi- 
librium of nature and of grace, wherein 
grace does not dissolve nature but re- 
inforces it and helps it come into its own. 
. . . What characterizes this theology of 
war and peace is that Vitoria... , pro- 
ceeding under the influence of a Scrip- 
tural inspiration but reacting against 
the threat of an intellectual theocracy, 
accords to philosophico-juridical notions 
founded in reason their appropriate con- 
sistency and original density” (p. 94-5). 
The vigor and fecundity of Vitoria’s 
thought was not, however, followed up 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, when 
abstract commentaries on earlier writings 
were often as devoid of biblical connec- 
tion as they were of awareness of the 
evolution of the world. 


The theology of war is today recover- 


ing its biblical inspiration and rational 
vigor. The problem which it faces is “at 
once double and unique: the supreme 
earthly value of a national formation 
with the common good of nations im- 
posing its rule upon sovereignty and this 
not just in empirical fashion but in an 
organic institution. This is new matter 
for the theology of war, one in regard 
to which its ancient criteria are under- 
going a profound modification” (p. 97). 

The features of Father Chenu’s pro- 
gram, viz., the appeal to Scripture, in- 
tellectual vigor, and sensitive and active 
observation of events, are exemplified in 
the rest of the issue. Adrien Brunet con- 
tributes an examination of war in the 
Old Testament and A. M. Cocagnac 
writes three meditations on the biblical 
virtue of meekness. The latter contain 
a passage which effectively summarizes 
the position on the ideological level 
adopted by the authors: 


Perhaps the Christian, like Christ the 
prophet, will be called upon to per, 
form acts whose bearing is as it were 
prophetic. Refusal to carry out the ac- 
tions of war and objection in consci- 
ence cannot be for the Christian the 
effect of a vague enthusiasm combined 
with a possible weakness. They rep- 
resent an exceptional vocation, a pro- 
phetic act presupposing rare spiritual 
endowments accompanied by a unique 
calling. For a Christian the refusal 
of war must not be a submission to 
propaganda which is itself founded 
on a belief in war. It is a spiritual 
act as awesome as martyrdom and 
practically as exceptional as this. It 
must be spiritual and hidden before 
it is allowed to become social and 
visible. It is not an act of non-vio- 
lence; it is a positive act of meekness 
which brings to the Christian a cer- 
tain participation in the prophetic 
power of Christ. While all are called 
to share in the Kingship and Priest- 
hood of their Master, prophecy of its 
very nature requires a special voca- 
tion which must be examined by every 
available means of discernment. Yet 
the title of artisan of peace is not re- 
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served for those who have one of these 
rare vocations. It is available to those 
who are fascinated by the mystery of 
meekness yet do not necessarily seek 
to practice this virtue in ways pat- 
terned more or less after the example 
of Ghandi (p. 108). 


The teaching of the magisterium of 
the Church—characterized as resisting 
equally the seductions of a deceptive 
idealism which through an unqualified 
condemnation of war would have the 
- effect of giving a free hand to violence, 
and of a false realism with its facile 
compliances—is presented in an exami- 
nation of the documents of the recent 
pontiffs by Gabriel Matagrin. This teach- 
ing is summarized in three theses: War 
is an evil, the fruit of sin, and it must 
be proscribed. The elimination of war 
is dependent on the maintenance of an 
international organization devoted to 
peace. For the legitimacy of defensive 
warfare it is necessary to consider the 
proportion between the injustice suf- 
fered and the consequences of the de- 
fence of rights. The central issue in the 
new problem created by the threat of 
“ABC warfare” (Atomic, Biological, and 
Chemical) is whether or not the retalia- 
tive use of the new means escapes sub- 
sequent human control. 


If Father Chenu’s article is central and 
architectonic, that by Father Jean-Yves 
Jolif, “Why War?” is the most profound 
and is a remarkable realization of the 
senior author’s call for a sensitive ap- 
plication to the phenomenon itself. 


In our time of total war, of psycho- 
logical war, of cold war, of permanent 
war, war itself has taken on the visage 
of a destiny, of a myth, of something of 
which we can speak only in the pathetic 
mode. It seems to defy our reflective 
grasp, and the danger of this situation 
is that a purely affective reaction may 
appear to be the only one possible. On 
the other hand, the rational view, most 
fully expressed by Hegel, that peace risks 
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being a relapse into animality while war 
is the nourisher of freedom and the 
epiphany of the Spirit, has suffered from 
the disability that war in this state of 
logical purity is not the war which those 
who are neither heroes nor philosophers 
have experienced. That war is simultan- 
eously dependent on both things and 
man is offered as the most important 
point to be reflected upon. “Objective 
structures do not of themselves suffice to 
explain the phenomenon of war; they 
become valid reasons only through the 
added meanings projected upon them by 
man” (p. 21). 


Reflection to be adequate, however, 
will have to go deep and far enough. 
“An anatomy of war,” as Paul Ricoeur 
says, “must wait upon the vaster explora- 
tion of a physiology of violence” (cited 
p. 24). The import of recent reflections 
on the relations of the instinct ot war 
and the sexual life would be miscon- 
strued if the relations between the two 
domains were conceived as mechanical 
causality. “The warrior does not have 
such and such a sexual attitude because 
he is a warrior, no more than he is a 
warrior because he suffers a certain sex- 
ual regression. Both manners of behav- 
ing are at once expression and realiza- 
tion of the same fundamental choice 
with regard to existence, of the same 
impotence to conduct spiritually and 
freely relations with the other. If the 
comparison is possible, it is because war 
and sex both concern the whole of exist- 
ence” (pp. 29-30). And if war inhabits 
the totality of the person, it is likewise 
to be found as a deficiency in all things, 
in the whole of civilization. War is nev- 
er uniquely attached to this or that as- 
pect of society but to the ensemble. It 
can seem to be limited, but the point 


.of manifestation is really but an abcess 
_resulting from fixation. It is in its global 


character that civilization as genetrix of 
war is sick. (G. D.) 
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2. 


Victorian Studies. Now in its second 
year, this quarterly journal of the Hu- 
manities, Arts, and Sciences, is devoted 
to the study of English culture during 
the period 1830-1914. It publishes arti- 
cles from all disciplines in its explora- 
tion of the complex and unique charac- 
ter of Victorian life and thought, in 
which some of the problems and forces 
at work today first took shape. 

Recent articles and reviews of interest 
to readers of Cross CuRRENTs include a 
survey of Victorian philosophy, a study 
of T. H. Huxley’s influence on univer- 
sity development, a report on Cardinal 
Wiseman’s unpublished letter to the 
Vatican regarding the Oxford Movement 
(from the microfilm record of the Vati- 
can Library at St. Louis University), a 
Russian scholar’s comments on Victor- 
ian radical literature, Martin Svaglic’s 
lengthy review of important new books 
on Newman, R. W. Greaves’ review of 
Dean Church: the Anglican Response to 
Newman, and Ian Filetcher’s long re- 
view of the Variorum Yeats. 


Victorian Studies also publishes the 
important annual Victorian bibliography 
each June. Subscriptions are $5.00 or 
35s. per volume and should be sent to 


Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 


3. 


Art & Architecture. Such titles as 
The Living City by Frank Lloyd Wright 
(Horizon) and The Golden City by 
Henry Hope Reed, Jr. (Doubleday) give 
rise to suspicions that enthusiasm for the 
nomenclature of the twenties has gone 
far enough. To again take sides on de- 
bates on “organic” art or the ancients 
vs. the moderns in terms of Wright vs. 
Arthur Brown, Jr. is bewildering; and 
today, certainly, an attack on the Acade- 
my seems as pertinent as a defense of 
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it. Yet neither Mr. Wright nor Mr. Reed 
are playing up to fashion or indulging 
in academic joustings. They are both 
concerned with the immediate problem 
of the city in the post-war period. 


Mr. Wright does not deviate from his 
previous convictions. He reiterates them. 
The modern, feudal-type city has failed, 
the anarchy and greed of vested real es- 
tate interests have stripped city dwellers 
of dignity, health and leisure. Decen- 
tralization is therefore essential for hu- 
man survival, and the city must give 
way to the community center. In this 
way, Man may again contact life-giving 
nature, acquire the leisure necessary for 
culture, become once more the aristo- 
cratic democrat. The novelty of the vol- 
ume is in the new plans and sketches of 
this shape of the future; plans of a com- 
munity center, modern farms, apartment 
houses, motels. 


Mr. Reed, too, is concerned with the 
city, with its preservation and reform. 
Not disposed to consider the city’s eco- 
nomic-traffic problems unsolvable, he is 
convinced that what is urgently needed 
is to check the spread of stripped ma- 
chine-stamped construction which justi- 
fies itself and its superiority over the 
architecture of the past as the true and 
adequate representative of the post-war 
world. A good deal of what Mr. Wright 
considers clean and uncluttered, Mr. 
Reed finds impoverished and drab, and 
to re-attain the plenitude of art he 
calls for a return to a classical tradi- 
tion, one of heroic anthropocentrism. In 
this way, the process of dehumanization 
of architecture in city planning may be 
arrested. 


The problem of dehumanization which 
Mr. Reed tries to explain principally in 
terms of American architecture is the 
subject of Hans Sedlmayr’s Art in Crisis 
(Regnery), basically an account of Eu- 
ropean art and architecture since 1789. 
Enormously popular in Europe, this 
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analysis of a lost center, a vital balance 
between God and man, is grim and uni- 
linear and, in spite of its Christian basis, 
disturbingly reminiscent of the best and 
worst of Spengler. There are, nonethe- 
less, an abundance of insights and un- 
suspected relations of varying truth, use- 
ful in spite of an ominously apocalyptic 
ring. 

Like Mr. Wright, Rudolph Schwarz 
(The Church Incarnate, Regnery) has 
made his mark in architecture, and mod- 
ern church architecture in Germany 
owes much to him: the Church of Our 
Lady at Trier, the Church of Christ the 
King at Fulda, St. Elizabeth’s at Mul- 
heim. Like Mr. Reed, Schwarz also be- 
lieves in the necessity of a sustained med- 
itation on tradition. He is closer, under- 
standably, to early Gothic and Roma- 
nesque, but what sets him apart from 
most writers and architects on the sub- 
ject of church planning is the shaping 
role of liturgy in his art, and his notion 
of the bodily aspect of the Church. His 
suggestions and meditations on seven 
possible plans for churches are intensely 
personal and moving. It is a beautiful 
work, frequently exasperatingly difficult 
and absolutely necessary for those who 
think about church architecture. 

There are no polemics in Gothic Eu- 
rope (Macmillan). But for the puzzling 
omission of the Palazzo Vecchio, this col- 
lection of photographs on the chrono- 
logical development of Gothic through- 
out Europe is a delight beyond criticism. 
Helmut Domke has written a succinct, 
useful introduction. This is the type of 
work that ought to be subsidized by the 
United Travel Agents of America. 


(S. H.) 


4. 


Democracy and the Challenge of Pow- 
er. Contemporary events in America un- 
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happily give daily evidence of the abuses 
of power that a democracy can sustain. 
In his small volume, which he terms an 
essay, Professor David Spitz of Ohio 
State considers the ever present paradox 
of freedom and oppression in our po- 
litical society. (Columbia University 
Press, 1958). His central concern is to 
expose the inadequacy of previous ef- 
forts to understand the phenomena of 
chronic failures in democratic practice. 
In examining the shortcomings of 
democratic conduct Professor Spitz is of- 
ten very harsh and disturbing. He re- 
gards, for example, the concept of judi- 
cial review and the existence of the Su- 
preme Court as “intrinsically an undem- 
ocratic institution.” Here his test is 
based on the idea of majority rule con- 
ceived as the only genuine instrument 
of “political responsibility.” On the lev- 
el of political theory he finds deficient 
as correctives to undemocratic action an 
appeal to right principles, the right man 
or to alternative democratic forms. Read- 
ers of Cross CURRENTS may be especial- 
ly interested in his criticisms of those 
who seek democratic security in right 
principles and his illustration of this 
fallacy in the writings of Hillenbrand, 
Maritain, Eliot, Hallowell and Kirk. 
Spitz is extremely good at making his 
readers uncomfortable in the possession 
of their existing political convictions. 
His chapter entitled “The Quest for a 
Solution” is, however, disappointing. He 
does not subject his own ideas on the 
values that will protect and enhance a 
democratic order to the sharp and dis- 
quieting thrusts he directs at all other 
views. If he were to do this, he might 
some day write a creative as well as a 


provocative book. 
(E. G.) 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


What is Faith? Eugene Joly’s study is 
part of the 150-volume Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism, a 
French project under the editorship of 
Henri Daniel—Rops, now being pub- 
lished in English by Hawthorn Books. 
Translated by Dom Illtyd Trethowan 
of Downside, Joly’s book is a high level, 
but non-technical debate with the non- 
believer. The faith treated is the Chris- 
tian life as a whole, conceived as a “‘per- 
sonal encounter with the living God.” 
(Faith in the more strict sense of a vir- 
tue, distinguished by Catholic theolo- 
gians from hope and charity, is treated 
in one chapter.) 


What is Faith? reflects the tension, in- 
evitable in a work of this type, between 
the demands of the non-believer to un- 
derstand in his own terms, and the de- 
mands of faith to be “understood” in 
terms which it alone makes accessible, 
and only to the ones who live it. The 
individual chapters (sixteen in number, 
and each quite short) tend to respond 
to either one set of demands or the oth- 
er, with uneven results. Those which are 
meditations directly on the faith are at 
least good, and at times very good. Here 
Father Joly brings to bear an obviously 
wide acquaintance with the best in con- 
temporary philosophical and theological 
effort, and it serves him well in his pic- 
turing the Christian life as characteris- 
tically open and dynamic. Particularly 
good, in our opinion, is his treatment 
of faith as encounter, of religious experi- 
ence and the life of faith. 


The chapters which “explain” or an- 
swer objections are pallid by compari- 
son. To some extent this is due to the 
nature of the case, an attempt to ex- 
plain the unexplainable, and the au- 
thor’s frequent use of the parable indi- 
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cates that he recognizes where descrip- 
tion of life is more effective than the 
assertion of definitions. His picture of 
the non-believer, however, must be ques- 
tioned, particularly as it is drawn in his 
chapter on contemporary atheism. 


.atheism is sweeping over our 
world like a tide. It is as though hu- 
manity, having once reached a certain 
stage of its development, had to get 
the religious virus out of its system, 
whatever services religion may have 
rendered at earlier periods of his his- 
tory... France is a missionary coun- 
try where the numbers of practising 
Catholics among the working classes 
is less than two per cent (when one 
thinks that, a century ago, the great 
majority of workers were Christian, 
and that they surrounded the clergy 
as they blessed the trees of liberty!) 

To be fair, there are very few nostal- 
gic eruptions of the “trees of liberty” 
variety. However, the analysis is dated, 
and in a complicated way. For one thing, 
its tone suggests the excitement of the 
years immediately following World War 
II. Further, Fr. Joly mentions Sartre, 
Merleau-Ponty and Gide as _ figures 
around which the atheism crystallized. 
But he then insists upon scientism as 
the attitude in which the atheism in 
question is rooted, and this could hard- 
ly be considered an apt characterization 
for the thought of these men. It belongs 
to an earlier period. The analysis also 
has geographical limitations, at least for 
anglo-saxon readers: it is doubtful that 
the characteristic religious problems of 
today in English-speaking nations stem 
from a tide of atheism, however much 
this might be the case on the continent 
and elsewhere. 

What is Faith? merits attention for 
the moving descriptions of the personal 
encounter with God. One wonders if 
these are not (perhaps even in princi- 
ple) a more efficacious witness to the 
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non-believer than most responses to the 
latter’s explicit questions. 


(J. F.B.) 


2. 


Bilan du Monde. Une Encyclopédie 
catholique du monde chrétien. This 
small (two volumes, of which the sec- 
ond will appear later this year) but in- 
telligently conceived project of Editions 
Casterman deserves to be immediately 
brought out as handsomely—and, let us 
hope, almost as cheaply ($10 for both 
volumes)—by an enterprising American 
publisher. It is not the wealth of fac- 
tual information which makes this work 
such a success, but that it was edited 
with an eye to the needs and preoccu- 
pations of apostolically-minded Chris- 
tians of today. 

Appearing in the collection “Eglise 
Vivante” (and hence in a special rela- 
tionship to the outstanding Belgian 
Catholic missionary review of that name), 
Bilan du Monde reveals the evangelical 
concerns and scientific habits of trained 
missiologists and religious sociologists. It 
may be consulted, of course, for all kinds 
of information on the Catholic Church, 
its institutions and religious orders, etc.; 
this material is presented in a practical 
manner, and even includes the phone 
numbers of the various Roman congre- 
gations. But more significant, this en- 
cyclopedia has tried to situate the 
Church in the human context in which 
it seeks to incarnate itself. In order to 
bring men the message of redemption, 
the social and cultural realities which 
sustain them or imprison them must be 
known. Bilan du Monde has, therefore, 
presented the fundamental données of 
the world of today in each area before 
its description of the presence of the 
Church. By placing the data of secular 
and religious concern together, the work 
suggests a dynamic perspective, and of- 
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fers considerable material for reflection. 

The two volumes will include three 
sections of varying length: the Universe, 
the Geographical and Cultural Areas, 
and Countries; Volume 1 includes the 
first two. In each of the units taken up, 
we are presented first with an analysis 
of the social and cultural situation, and 
then are given a description of the 
Church’s presence in that area. When 
an important institution or publication 
is mentioned, its address is immediately 
given. In the first section, on the Uni- 
verse as a whole, we get fundamental 
data and preliminary orientation on 
such topics as the growth of population, 
the phenomenon of urbanization, migra- 
tions and refugee problems, economic 
under-development, the drive for in- 
pendence in Asia and Africa, the world 
labor movement, the development of sci- 
ence and technology, the clash of cul- 
tures, international organizations, world 
religions, and world Communism. The 
chapters considering the “Presence of 
the Church” are: Sociological introduc- 
tion to the History of the Church, the 
Popes and the Ecumenical Councils, the 
Organization of the Visible Church, the 
Presence of the Universal Church at 
Rome, the Distribution of Catholics in 
the world, the Oriental Churches and 
Liturgies, Catholic Universities and Fac- 
ulties of Theology, the Catholic Press 
in the world, Catholic International Or- 
ganizations, Religious Orders and Con- 
gregations, The Ecumenical movement, 
the Missions, the Liturgical Revival, and 
Lay Action in the Church. 

Bilan du Monde is not only an ex- 
tremely useful popular Catholic encyclo- 
pedia, but it can help us all develop a 
more catholic consciousness. 


(J. E.C.) 


(Notes contributed by George Drury, 
Serge Hughes, Edward Gargan, John F. 
Bannan, and Joseph E. Cunneen.) 
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